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Coimrcaatiott 


PREFACE 


THIS  volume  contains  the  Lectures  (or 
sermon-essays)  which  I  had  the  privilege 
recently  of  delivering  to  my  own  people. 
Perhaps  my  readers  will  kindly  remember 
this  as  they  go  through  the  book,  and 
particularly  when  perusing  the  Introductory 
Lecture,,  which  explains  the  genesis  and 
object  of  the  series.  I  have  deemed  it 
undesirable  to  alter  the  setting  of  my 
opening  remarks,  on  the  ground  that,  if 
recast,  they  might  be  deprived  of  much 
of  their  interest  and  point. 

Among  works  dealing  with  hymnology 
to  which  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebt- 
edness in  the  preparation  of  these  Lectures, 
I  may  mention  Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymn- 
ology, Duffield's  English  Hymns,  Campbell's 
Hymns  and  Hymn  Makers,  Selborne's  Hymns, 
Jones's  Famous  Hymns  and  Their  Authors, 
Gregory's  Hymn  Book  of  the  Modern  Church, 
Brownlie's  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers  of  the 
Church  Hymnary,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
Stead's  Hymns  that  have  Helped. 
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I  may  say  that,  when  I  commenced  to 
put  these  Lectures  together,  the  idea  of  a 
book  was  not  in  my  mind.  However,  as 
one  succeeded  another,  there  were  numer- 
ous requests  that  I  should  publish  them. 
Many  who  had  listened  to  them,  as  well  as 
many  who  had  read  reports  of  them  in  the 
newspapers,  were  anxious  to  have  them  in 
a  permanent  form.  If  what  I  have  written 
should  prove  of  any  help  and  comfort  to  the 
wider  circle  of  readers  it  is  now  likely  to 
reach,  I  shall  be  satisfied  ;  and  I  shall  be 
more  than  satisfied  if,  in  addition,  it  should 
set  them  to  analyse  for  themselves  the 
hymns  which  they  are  constantly  singing  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  give  them  a  taste  for 
that  most  fascinating  study — the  study  of 
hymnology. 

W.  T. 
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Introductorp  £eclurc 


"  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house  : 
they  will  be  still  praising  Thee."  —  PSALM  Ixxxiv.  4. 

"BLESSED."  The  word  means  "happy."  So 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  happy  here  as  well 
as  hereafter.  The  ancients  had  a  saying  to 
the  effect  that  no  man  can  be  concluded 
happy  before  he  dies.  Well,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  that  this  is  all  wrong,,  even 
when  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of 
Christian  teaching  and  experience;  because 
in  every  false  system,  in  every  heresy,  there 
is  an  element  of  truth.  For  example,  in 
Spiritualism  and  in  "  Christian  Science," 
which  has  made  such  rapid  headway  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  America,  there 
is  just  sufficient  truth  to  keep  them  alive 
and  vigorous.  Were  it  not  for  this  modicum 
of  truth,  these  and  such-like  cults  would 
have  a  poor  chance  of  surviving  their  birth 
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for  any  length  of  time.  I  can  understand 
how  the  heathen  saying  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention  might  be  adopted  not 
inappropriately  by  Christian  people  ;  for  it 
is  suggestive,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
twilight  nature  of  our  knowledge  in  this 
life,  of  the  continual  resistance  that  has  to 
be  offered  to  the  world's  seductions  and 
allurements,  of  the  path  of  tribulation  that 
has  to  be  trodden  daily ;  and,  on  the  other, 
of  the  tearless  life  beyond  the  tomb,  of  the 
crown  that  comes  after  the  cross,  of  the  full 
vision  of  God. 

But  with  these  suggestions  its  truth  ends. 
The  Bible  tells  us — and  our  own  experience 
confirms  the  good  news — that  there  are 
circumstances  and  situations,  many  of  them 
trying  and  painful,  which  conspire  to  make 
us  happy  in  this  present  world.  We  do  not 
require  to  wait  till  we  die  in  order  to  find 
either  hell  or  heaven.  No  doubt  the  joy 
that  waits  the  ransomed  in  the  Golden 
City  is  past  imagining,  but  the  heavenly 
joy  that  is  felt  here,  though  subject  to 
interruptions  and  much  less  intense,  should 
be  gratefully  recognised,  and  turned  to  good 
account. 
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"Blessed."  This  was  the  first  word  that 
fell  from  our  Saviour's  lips  when  He  began 
His  public  teaching  on  the  Galilean  hill. 
It  occurs  wonderfully  often  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  Beatitudes  are  not  confined  to  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  Our  text  is  a 
Beatitude — "Blessed  are  they  that  dwell 
in  Thy  house  :  they  will  be  still  praising 
Thee."  And  the  speaker's  meaning  may 
be  thus  expressed  so  as  to  become  applicable 
to  ourselves  :  "  Happy  are  those  that  go 
regularly  to  church,  there  to  sing  praises 
unto  God." 

My  reason  for  choosing  this  text  is  ob- 
vious. You  are  aware  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  announced  my  intention  to  deliver 
a  series  of  discourses  based  on  some  of 
the  hymns  in  common  use,  and  that, 
with  a  view  to  making  them  more  in- 
teresting, I  asked  you  to  send  to  me  a 
list  of  the  twelve  hymns  which  you  liked 
best,  and  had  found  most  helpful.  The 
task,  though  an  extremely  difficult  one,  has, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  proved  very  congenial. 
In  spite  of  some  surprises,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  presently,  I  believe  that,  had  the 
suffrages  of  all  the  congregations  in  the 
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Church  of  Scotland  been  obtained,  the 
results  would  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same.  I  believe  that  almost  two-thirds 
— beyond  that  I  cannot  confidently  go — 
would  have  found  a  place  in  the  first 
twelve.  Almost  three  hundred  hymns 
were  mentioned  at  least  once,  the  following 
being  the  twelve  favourites  in  order  of 
merit  :— 

1.  "  Rock  of  Ages." 

2.  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

3.  "  Lead,  kindly  Light." 

4.  "Abide  with  me." 

5.  "  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul." 

6.  "  Sun  of  my  soul." 

7.  "  O  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go." 

8.  "Be  still,  my  soul." 

9.  "  For  ever  with  the  Lord." 

10.  "  Peace,  perfect  peace." 

11.  "My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee." 

12.  "Art  thou  weary?" 

After  these,  and  again  in  order  of  merit, 
come  the  following  twelve  :— 

1.  "The  sands  of  time  are  sinking." 

2.  "  Holy,    holy,    holy,    Lord    God    Al- 

mighty." 
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3.  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say." 

4.  "  Rest  of  the  weary." 

5.  "  Hark  !   hark,  my  soul  !  " 

6.  "  I've  found  a  Friend." 

7.  "  Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save." 

8.  "  Tell  me  the  old,  old  story." 

9-  "  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea." 

10.  "  Courage,  brother,  do  not  stumble." 

11.  "There  is  a  city  bright." 

12.  "Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee." 

At  this  stage  permit  me  to  allude  to  some 
results  which  I  consider  very  surprising. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  three  hymns, 
among  many  others,  which  have  not  even 
got  into  the  first  fifty,  namely,  "When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  cross "  ;  "  Hark,  my 
soul  !  it  is  the  Lord  "  ;  and  "  Jerusalem  the 
golden."  The  first  of  these  three,  "When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  cross,"  belongs  to  what 
has  been  called  the  Early  Nonconformist 
period  in  the  story  of  English  hymns,  and 
the  man  who  wrote  it,  Isaac  Watts,  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  Christians  to  the  end  of 
time.  In  Matthew  Arnold's  judgment,  it  is 
the  finest  hymn  in  the  English  language. 
•  The  second,  "  Hark,  my  soul  !  it  is  the 
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Lord,"  belonging  to  the  Evangelical  period, 
and  written  by  Cowper,  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  in  our 
language.  The  third,  "  Jerusalem  the 
golden,"  a  translation  by  John  Mason 
Neale — who  has  been  called  "the  very 
prince  of  translators  "  — is  one  of  our  best 
hymns  of  heaven,  and  is  worthy  to  take  its 
place  beside  the  best  examples  of  English 
lyric  poetry.  Then,  another  of  Watts's 
hymns,  "  Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past," 
which  one  authority  has  described  as  being 
"the  strongest  and  the  most  universal"  in 
our  language,  has  only  succeeded  in  getting 
forty-sixth  place  in  the  fifty.  Probably  the 
fate  which  has  overtaken  these  four  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  surprising. 
On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  a  much  smaller 
number  will  share  my  surprise  that  "  The 
God  of  Abraham  praise,"  of  which  Mont- 
gomery says,  "  There  is  not  in  our  lan- 
guage a  lyric  of  more  majestic  style," 
and  "  Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah  " 
have  never  been  mentioned  at  all.  Again, 
the  only  child's  hymn  that  has  got  a 
good  place  in  the  list  is  "  There  is  a 
city  bright."  Personally,  I  do  not  grudge 
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this  most  winsome  hymn  its  position,  but 
I  am  surprised  that  the  hymn  which, 
probably,  the  majority  of  children  would 
name  as  their  favourite,  namely,  "There 
is  a  happy  land  "  —a  hymn,  by  the  way, 
which  Dr.  Guthrie  asked  to  be  sung  to 
him  when  he  was  dying — has  been  men- 
tioned only  once. 

But  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  offer  some 
explanation  of  these  facts  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  enormous  difficulties  of  selecting, 
out  of  a  book  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
hymns,1  the  twelve  that  we  like  best.  Some 
have  told  me  that  they  were  in  a  state 
bordering  on  despair  during  the  process  of 
reducing  their  favourite  hymns  to  such  a 
small  number  as  twelve.  There  are  so 
many  hymns  that  are  the  best  of  their  kind, 
so  many  that  are  supreme  within  their  own 
domain  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
are,  strictly  speaking,  incapable  of  being 
compared  with  others  of  a  different  order. 
Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  "  Rock 
of  Ages "  with  "  From  Greenland's  icy 
mountains,"  or  with  such  hymns  as  "Hark! 

1  The  Church  Hymnary. 
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the  herald  angels  sing/'  and  "The  voice 
that  breathed  o'er  Eden."  It  has  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  different  people 
would  approach  the  hymns  from  different 
points  of  view.  Some  would  be  influenced 
by  the  tune ;  others  would  have  regard  to 
the  literary  form ;  most,  perhaps,  would  be 
affected  by  the  lifting,  comforting  power  of 
the  hymn. 

This  last-mentioned  circumstance  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
hymns  most  favoured  belong  to  what  hymn- 
ologists  term  the  "subjective  "  class.  The 
other  class  is  known  as  the  "objective." 
Subjective  hymns  are  expressive  of  human 
feelings,  desires,  and  moods ;  they  "  speak 
the  language  of  individual  experience." 
Amid  all  the  work  and  worry  and  mystery 
of  this  earthly  life  are  we  not  wonderfully 
helped  when  we  say  or  sing  the  words  of 
"  Art  thou  weary  ?  "  That  is  an  instance  of 
the  subjective  hymn.  Objective  hymns,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  hymns  of  adoration, 
hymns  of  reverent,  loving  contemplation  of 
God  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and,  above 
all,  Redeemer  of  mankind.  All  the  earlier 
hymns  of  the  Church  are  cast  in  this  mould. 
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A  notable  example  is  the  "  Te  Deum  " — 
"  We  praise  Thee,  O  God  ;  we  acknowledge 
Thee  to  be  the  Lord " ;  and  another  of 
comparatively  recent  date  is  Heber's  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  "  a  hymn 
of  pure  adoration,  containing  nothing  of 
self-analysis,  a  hymn  which  for  stateliness  is 
unsurpassed,  and  which  was  considered  by 
Tennyson  to  be  the  finest  ever  written.  In 
passing,  I  may  mention  that  since  Heber's 
time  the  most  and  best  of  our  hymns  have 
been  written  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  one  brilliant  exception, 
Horatius  Bonar.  Before  Heber's  day  the 
most  and  best  of  our  hymns  were  associated 
with  the  Nonconformists. 

During  the  Reformation  period  we  find 
that  Calvin  and  Luther  held  totally  different 
views  as  to  hymn-singing  in  public  worship. 
In  his  church  at  Geneva  Calvin  used  psalms 
only.  His  contention  was  that  in  churches 
nothing  should  be  sung  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptui'es.  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  was  at  once  a  musician  and 
a  poet,  had  an  outlook  wider  and  wiser. 
He  discerned  in  hymn-singing  a  powerful 
ally  for  deepening  the  religious  life  of  the 
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people,  and  for  rooting  firmly  within  them 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  "  With- 
out adopting/'  says  Selborne,  "the  hyper- 
bolical saying  of  Coleridge  that  '  Luther  did 
as  much  for  the  Reformation  by  his  hymns 
as  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible/  it  may 
truly  be  affirmed  that,  among  the  secondary 
causes  by  which  the  success  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  promoted,  none  was  more  powerful." 
From  Luther's  day  till  now  the  Germans 
have  been  proud  of  their  hymns,  and  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
that  one  of  the  first  hymns  to  be  taught  to 
German  children  is  Zinzendorf's  "Jesus, 
still  lead  on,"  translated  by  Miss  Borthwick. 
In  this  country,  however,  Calvin's  practice 
gained  the  supremacy,  and  it  was  not  until 
well  on  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
English  hymnology  was  born.  For  many 
long  years  after  the  Reformation  the  people 
had  to  be  content  with  various  versions  of 
the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  Scotland  is  concerned,  victory  for  the 
hvmns  was  not  secured  until  Dr.  Robert 

V 

Lee,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  lifted 
up  his  voice  in  the  Church  Courts  against 
the  decay  of  Presbyterian  ritual. 
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Here  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  Psalms 
and  Paraphrases.  I  hold  firmly  that  many 
of  them  are  in  every  way  superior  to  many 
of  our  hymns.  After  all,  it  is  in  the  Psalms 
that  we  have  the  essence  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  when  we  use  them  we  link  our- 
selves with  a  long  line  of  pilgrims  whose 
passions,  yearnings,  failings,  and  triumphs 
were  just  like  our  own.  Our  hymns  could 
not  possibly  have  been  what  they  are  but 
for  the  old  Hebrew  Psalter,  which  is  in 
more  ways  than  one  the  foundation  of  all 
our  sacred  song.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  a  calamity,  if  in  the  services  of  God's 
House  our  hymns,  exquisite  as  many  of 
them  are,  indispensable  as  many  of  them 
are,  should  ever  supplant  the  Psalms,  which 
express  the  finest  devotional  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul ;  or  if  their 
more  modern  music  should  lessen  our  love 
for  the  older  melodies,  particularly  those  of 
the  seventeenth  century— melodies  never 
since  excelled  for  their  chaste  simplicity, 
and  hallowed  for  evermore  by  the  associa- 
tions of  the  past. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that   we   know    what   the    Psalmists  never 
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knew.  To  them  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  only  a  shadow ;  to  us  it  is  a  matter  of 
history.  We  have  themes  for  song  which 
they  never  had — themes  which  they  never 
needed ;  and,  seeing  that  Christianity 
touches  our  nature  at  every  point,  we  should 
be  grateful  for  our  Christian  hymns,  which 
cover  the  whole  range  of  our  Christian 
experience.  Let  us  love  them  all,  and  see 
in  them  all  a  means  of  lifting,  helping, 
saving  somebody,  not  despising  any  of  them 
because  their  words  and  sentiments  have  no 
particular  message  for  us.  The  hymn, 
"  Rescue  the  perishing,"  written  by  an 
American  lady  blind  from  her  infancy,  was 
sung  on  one  occasion  at  a  meeting  which 
was  largely  composed  of  sailors,  with  the 
result  that  one  young  man  rose  up,  and  told 
how,  through  it,  he  had  found  the  light  and 
peace  after  which  he  had  been  striving. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  union  of  the 
Churches  of  Christendom  on  the  lines  of 
an  outward  uniformity.  The  only  union 
in  which  I  have  any  faith  is  that  which 
consists  of  all  the  Churches  manifesting, 
amid  much  diversity,  the  spirit  of  the 
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Christ,  and  seeking  in  peace  and  quietness 
to  promote  the  great  ends  for  which  He 
lived  and  died.  And  to  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  under  the  sun,  if  we  except  the 
power  of  prayer,  that  will  more  certainly 
foster  such  a  union  than  the  singing  of 
hymns  composed  by  men  and  women  be- 
longing to  different  creeds  and  communions. 
Who  ever  dreams  of  finding  fault  with 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee"  (which  will  run 
"  Rock  of  Ages  "  hai-d  for  first  place  in  the 
world's  affections),  because  it  was  written  by 
a  Unitarian?  Or  with  "  Lead,  kindly  Light," 
because  it  was  written  by  one  who  left  the 
Anglican  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 
Or  with  "Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul,"  because 
it  was  written  by  one  of  the  two  founders  of 
Wesleyanism  ?  Or  with  "  My  faith  looks 
up  to  Thee,"  because  it  was  written  by  a 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
America  ?  Or  with  "  For  ever  with  the 
Lord,"  because  it  was  written  by  a  Moravian? 
Or  with  "O  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go," 
because  it  was  written  by  a  Presbyterian — 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ? 
Surely,  when  we  take  into  consideration  all 
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that  they  have  done  for  us,  and  for  millions 
of  Christian  pilgrims,  we  dare  not  refuse  to 
call  them  our  brethren. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  the  hope  that 
these  studies  upon  which  we  have  entered 
will  contribute  in  some  measure  to  a  more 
devout  and  intelligent  use  of  the  hymns, 
and  help  us  to  make  St.  Paul's  resolve  our 
own  :  "  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will 
sing  with  the  understanding  also."  l 

1 1  Corinthians  xiv.  15. 


I 

"IRocfc   of 


ROCK  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee  ; 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 

From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed, 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure  : 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 

Not  the  labours  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  Thy  law's  demands  ; 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know, 
Could  my  tears  for  ever  flow, 
All  for  sin  could  not  atone  : 
Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone. 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling ; 
Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress  ; 
Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace ; 
Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly  ; 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die. 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 
When  my  eyelids  close  in  death, 
When  I  soar  through  tracts  unknown, 
See  Thee  on  Thy  judgment  throne, 
Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 
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Rock  or 


"  That  Rock  was  Christ."  —  1  CORINTHIANS  x.  4. 

ACCORDING  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  a  fragment 
of  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses  followed  in 
some  miraculous  way  the  consecrated  nation 
in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  into 
the  land  of  peace  and  plenty  ;  and  very 
probably  this  fable  was  in  St.  Paul's  mind 
when  he  was  writing  to  the  Corinthians 
about  types  and  antitypes.  But,  whether 
or  not,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  and 
realise  that,,  just  as  the  Israelites  were 
divinely  fed  throughout  their  weary  pilgrim- 
age, so  we,  with  whom  God  has  made  a 
better  covenant,  and  by  whom  all  sorts  of 
ground  have  to  be  traversed  in  the  course 
of  life's  journey,  are  amply  provided  for  by 
the  streams  of  mercy  and  grace  which  flow 
from  Jesus  Christ.  Many  figures  have  been 
adopted  by  the  sacred  writers  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  exhibiting  the  loveliness,  the  love- 
worthiness,  and  the  sovereignty  of  our 
Blessed  Redeemer,  Who  is,  as  our  text 
reminds  us,  the  central  figure  of  all  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  of  these  figures  none,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  has  been  attended  with 
greater  blessing  than  the  "  Rock." 

The  word  "rock"  is  indicative  of  mani- 
fold ministries.  To  compare  Christ  to  a 
rock,  to  call  Him  by  that  name,  is  to  suggest 
some  of  those  attributes  which  draw  men  to 
His  side,  and  compel  their  whole-hearted 
confidence,  love,  and  obedience.  For  ex- 
ample, a  rock  is  the  emblem  that  comes 
naturally  to  us  when  we  wish  to  represent 
firmness  and  durability.  "As  firm  as  a 
rock,"  we  say.  "Man  is  but  a  reed,  weakest 
in  nature,  but  a  reed  which  thinks.  It 
needs  not  that  the  whole  Universe  should 
arm  to  crush  him.  A  vapour,  a  drop  of 
water  is  enough  to  kill  him.  But  were  the 
Universe  to  crush  him,  man  would  still  be 
more  noble  than  that  which  has  slain  him, 
because  he  knows  that  he  dies,  and  that  the 
Universe  has  the  better  of  him.  The 
Universe  knows  nothing  of  this. 
All  our  dignity,  therefore,  consists  in 
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thought.  By  this  must  we  raise  ourselves, 
not  by  space  or  duration,  which  we  cannot 
fill."  These  words  of  Pascal  are  well 
known,  and  they  are  true.  But  just  as  true 
are  Koheleth's  words :  "  One  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation 
cometh:  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever."1 
The  earth  survives  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  its  lords.  Men  appear  for  a  brief 
space,  and  then  vanish  away,  while  the 
earth,  unable  to  feel,  incapable  of  thought, 
all  unconscious  of  its  superiority  in  some 
respects  to  man,  abideth  as  it  was.  The 
seas,  the  rivers,  the  forests,  the  mountains, 
the  rocks — all  are  practically  the  same  as 
they  were  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  the  same  long,  long  after 
we  have  quitted  this  earthly  scene.  And 
so,  if  we  want  the  firmest  foundation,  we 
select  rock.  "Therefore,"  says  Christ,  con- 
cluding His  sermon  on  the  Mount,  "  whoso- 
ever heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise 
man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  : 
and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 

1  Ecclesiastes  i.  4. 
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and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house ;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded 
upon  a  rock."  l  Such  a  foundation  is  Christ 
Himself,  solid  as  the  rock,  abiding  as  the 
earth.  Upon  Him  we  may  safely  build  our 
house  of  character ;  for  He  is  "  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  2 

In  ancient  times  rocks  were  often  used 
for  dwelling-places,  and  also  for  retreats 
into  which  men  pursued  by  their  enemies 
ran  as  into  a  fortress.  In  hot  countries  they 
serve  as  a  welcome  shade  to  tired  and  weary 
travellers.  All  this,  and  much  more,  is 
Christ  to  His  people — a  home,  a  shelter,  a 
shade.  "  For  we  have  not  an  High  Priest 
which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  3 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
appropriate  is  the  figure  of  the  "rock"  as 
applied  to  the  Redeemer  and  Helper  of 
mankind.  According  to  Dean  Stanley, 
"  this  figure  has  found  its  final  and  most 

1  St.  Matthew  vii.  24,  25.         -  Hebrews  xiii.  8. 
3  Hebrews  iv.  15. 
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elevated  application  in  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  hymns  : — 

'  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.' " 1 

I  venture  to  say  that  Toplady's  "  Rock  of 
Ages,"  which  we  owe  to  the  great  Evan- 
gelical Revival  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
is,  if  not  the  greatest,  at  any  rate  the  most 
popular  and  most  widely-known  hymn  in 
our  own  or  in  any  other  language.  It  is, 
to  borrow  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  phrase, 
"  one  famous  among  the  famous,"  and  will 
live  as  long  as  the  English  language.  Though 
the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  found  on  his  death- 
bed his  greatest  consolation  in  Newman's 
grand  hymn  of  adoration,  "  Praise  to  the 
Holiest  in  the  height,"  still,  when  he  was 
asked  to  name  his  favourite  hymns,  he  re- 
plied, after  a  short  pause :  "  Lead,  kindly 
Light,"  and  "  Rock  of  Ages."  Now,  it  can 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  fame  of 
"  Rock  of  Ages "  rests  upon  its  literary 
merits.  Approaching  it  by  this  avenue,  we 
could  point  to  not  a  few  blemishes.  Indeed, 

1  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 
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it  is  held  by  competent  judges  that  much  of 
what  Toplady  has  done  in  the  way  of  hymn- 
writing  is  rather  poor.  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
whose  opinion  I  have  just  referred.,  is  said 
to  have  once  made  the  remark  that,  with 
the  exception  of  "  Rock  of  Ages/'  Toplady 
only  wrote  eight  lines  of  real  poetry,  namely, 
the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  of  the  hymn 
beginning  "  Object  of  my  first  desire  "  : — 

"  Lord,  it  is  not  life  to  live, 

If  Thy  presence  Thou  deny ; 
Lord,  if  Thou  Thy  presence  give, 
Tis  no  longer  death  to  die. 

"  Source  and  Giver  of  repose, 

Singly  from  Thy  smile  it  flows ; 
Peace  and  happiness  are  Thine  ; 
Mine  they  are  if  Thou  art  mine." 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  there 
are  those  who  declare  that  Toplady  would 
have  been  remembered  for  his  pieces, 
"  Deathless  principle,  arise  !  "  "  Your  harps, 
ye  trembling  saints,"  and 

"  When  sickness  and  disease  invade 
This  trembling  house  of  clay." 

Anyhow,  in  spite  of  criticism,  actual  or 
possible,  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  has  laid  hold  of 
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the  imagination  and  affection  of  everybody 
that  knows  it.  It  is  /elt  to  be  absolutely 
true  to  the  title  under  which  it  was  first 
published  :  "  A  Living  and  Dying  Prayer 
for  the  Holiest  Believer  in  the  World." 
When,  like  the  prodigal,  we  come  to  our- 
selves ;  when,  in  some  way  or  other,  we  are 
made  to  feel  how  foolish,  perverse,  deceitful, 
unclean  we  are ;  when  we  realise  that  we 
are  wandering  where  there  is  no  way,  and 
that  we  are  utterly  helpless ;  when,  in  a 
word,  we  are  longing  piteously  for  the 
shelter  and  cleansing  which  only  Christ  can 
give  ;  where  shall  we  find,  outside  the  Bible, 
any  words  that  will  better  answer  our  pur- 
pose and  meet  our  case  than  the  words  of 
this  gem  of  sacred  poetry  ?  Let  us  look  at 
them  for  a  little. 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee ; 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 
From  Thy  riven  side  which  flowed, 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure  : 
Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power." 

Two  things  are  here  asked  for,  both  of 
which  man  sorely  needs,  namely,  shelter  and 
cleansing.  Ah !  how  many  there  are  in 
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every  walk  of  life  who,  when  the  storm 
comes  down,  fly  for  shelter  where  shelter 
there  is  none !  How  many  there  are  who 
run  the  silly  rounds  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, hoping  thereby  to  find  a  medicine  for 
their  troubles  and  trials  !  They  never  seem 
to  think  of  the  cleft  of  the  rock.  And  yet 
the  moment  they  hide  themselves  therein 
they  are  safe,  let  the  cold  winds  of  adversity 
and  temptation  blow  as  they  may.  The 
water  and  the  blood  cleanse  them  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  better  still,  from  its  power. 
There  is  a  deliverance  inwardly  as  well  as 
outwardly.  Scoff  as  some  people  may  at 
the  blood-theory,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  for 
"without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  l 

"  Not  the  labours  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfil  Thy  law's  demands  ; 
Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know, 
Could  my  tears  for  ever  flow, 
All  for  sin  could  not  atone  : 
Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone." 

Labours,  zeal,  tears — not  one  of  these,  nor 
all  of  these  combined,  however  intense  and 
persistent  they  may  be,  can  make  atone- 

1  Hebrews  ix.  22. 
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ment  for  sin.  There  is  one  Rock,  one 
Saviour,  one  Absolver,  one  Mediator,  and 
one  only — the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling ; 
Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress  ; 
Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace  ; 
Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly ; 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die." 

How  are  we  to  approach  the  place  where 
we  find  safety  and  pardon?  How  are  we  to 
come  to  Christ?  The  answer  is,  Bringing 
nothing.  We  must  come  with  the  heart 

o 

quite  empty,  so  that  Christ  may  fill  every 
corner  of  it.  In  our  ignorance  or  presump- 
tion we  may  imagine  that  we  have  fine 
robes  of  our  own,  that  we  are  a  match  for 
Satan  and  his  emissaries,  that  we  are  holier 
than  many  around  us.  Such  an  attitude  is 
fatal :  it  means  death.  We  must  glory  in 
nothing  save  in  the  Cross,  for  if  it  were  not 
for  Christ's  Cross,  then  His  spotless  example, 
His  perfect  life,  would  be  to  us  men  a 
message  of  despair. 

"  While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 
When  my  eyelids  close  in  death, 
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When  I  soar  through  tracts  unknown, 
See  Thee  on  Thy  judgment  throne, 
Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. " 

Our  need  of  the  shelter  provided  by  the 
Rock  of  Ages  will  be  most  keenly  felt  in 
our  dying  moments,  and  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment.  With  Christ  as  our  Companion 
we  fear  no  ill  in  death's  dark  vale :  with 
Him  as  our  Advocate  we  do  not  tremble  in 
view  of  the  throne  erected  for  judgment. 
Sent  at  last  to  His  right  hand,  numbered 
among  the  sheep,  we  shall  sing  the  song  of 
the  redeemed  through  the  unwasting  ages 
of  eternity. 

If  "  Rock  of  Ages "  does  not  make 
plain  the  way  of  salvation,  I  know  not 
what  can.  "  The  imagery  of  this  hymn," 
says  Duffield,  "  merits  a  Bible-reading  of  its 
own.  Compare  :  Psalm  Ixxviii.  1 5  ;  Exodus 
xvii.  a,  6 ;  Numbers  xx.  11;  Exodus  xxxiii. 
22;  Psalm  x xvii.  f> ;  Isaiah  ii.  10;  1  Corin- 
thians x.  4 ;  John  xix.  34 ;  1  John  v.  6. 
These  quotations  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  hymn."  Evidently  the  hymn  does 
not  easily  admit  of  classification.  In  The 
Scottish  Hymnal  and  in  The  Church  Hymnary 
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it  is  placed  among  the  Hymns  of  Penitence; 
in  the  new  edition  of  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern  (1904)  it  is  to  be  found  among  the 
General  Hymns;  while  by  at  least  one  stu- 
dent of  hymnology  it  is  claimed  as  a  hymn 
for  Passiontide. 

The  author  of  this  world-known  composi- 
tion, the  Rev.  Augustus  Montague  Toplady, 
was  born  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
4th  November,  1740,  and  died  in  London  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  received 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
summer  of  1762,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
vicar  of  Blagdon,  not  far  from  Wells.  The 
greater  part  of  his  ministerial  career  was 
spent  at  Broadhembury,  Devonshire,  where 
most  of  his  hymns  were  composed.  Physi- 
cally a  very  weakly  man,  he  was  mighty  in 
controversy,  especially  with  John  Wesley. 
He  was  practically  a  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
and,  as  Wesley  adhered  stoutly  to  the 
Arminian  position,  the  two  were  perpetually 
coming  into  collision  with  each  other.  If 
there  was  one  thing  that  Toplady  hated 
more  than  another,  it  was  moral  crooked- 
ness ;  whatever  else  he  was,  or  was  not,  he 
was  sincere  and  honest.  "  Give  me,"  he 
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said,  "the  person  whom  I  can  hold  up,  as 
I  can  a  piece  of  crystal,  and  see  through. 
I  revere  and  admire  real  probity  wherever  I 
see  it ;  but  artifice,  duplicity,  and  disguise, 
I  cannot  away  with."  It  is  a  great  blessing, 
however,  that  the  language  used  by  Toplady, 
and  by  Wesley  too,  very  bitter  and  very 
unbecoming,  is  now  forgotten  in  the  sweet 
songs  of  both. 

The  origins  of  hymns,  as  well  as  their  uses 
and  effects,  are  always  interesting ;  even 
when  they  are  in  all  probability  apocryphal. 
A  Surrey  proprietor  has  thus  described  the 
circumstances  in  which  "  Rock  of  Ages " 
was  written  : — "  Toplady  was  one  day  over- 
taken by  a  heavy  thunderstorm  in  Berrington 
Coombe,  on  the  edge  of  my  property 
(Blagdon),  a  rocky  glen  running  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  Mendip  range,  and  there,  taking 
shelter  between  two  massive  piers  of  native 
limestone  rock,  he  penned  his  hymn." 


II 

"  Bearer,  my  (Bob,  to  ZTbee" 


NEARER,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee  ! 
Even  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me, 
Still  all  my  song  would  be, 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee  !  " 

Though,  like  the  wanderer, 
The  sun  gone  down, 

Darkness  be  over  me, 
My  rest  a  stone, 

Yet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee  ! 

There  let  the  way  appear 
Steps  unto  heaven, 

All  that  Thou  send'st  to  me 
In  mercy  given, 

Angels  to  beckon  me 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee ! 


Then,  with  my  waking  thoughts 
Bright  with  Thy  praise, 

Out  of  my  stony  griefs 
Bethel  I'll  raise,- 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee ! 

Or  if  on  joyful  wing 

Cleaving  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot, 

Upwards  I  fly, 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee  !  " 
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II 

nearer,  mp  God,  to  Cfcee 


"  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up 
on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven." 
— GENESIS  xxviii.  12. 

DREAMING  is  as  natural  to  man  as  breathing. 
If  the  doctors  object  to  this  way  of  putting 
the  matter,  then  let  it  be  put  thus  : 
Dreaming  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  When 
we  dream,  the  perceptive  powers  are  in 
operation,  and  the  reflective  powers  are 
lying  dormant.  The  imagination  is  every- 
thing ;  the  reason,  nothing.  Now  and  then, 
however,  intellectual  heights  are  reached 
during  sleep,  which  are  not  even  approached 
during  the  waking  hours.  It  was  in  a  pro- 
found sleep  of  about  three  hours'  duration 
that  Coleridge  composed  several  hundreds 
of  lines,  of  which  his  beautiful  "  Kubla 
Khan"  is  all  that  remains.  Some  authorities 
assure  us  that  dreams  are  not  prophetic ; 
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but  it  would,  I  think,  be  found  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  people  generally  to  believe 
this.  According  to  Byron — 

"  Dreams,  in  their  development,  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts. 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  they 

will, 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by. "  1 

However,  the  question  whether  in  any  of 
our  dreams 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before," 

or  whether 

"  Dreams  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  Fantasy," 

is  not  one  for  us  to  settle  here,  even  if  we 
could.  For  myself,  I  am  persuaded  that 
very  often  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  are 
dismissed  far  too  lightly ;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Bible  certainly  asks  us  to  believe 
that  God  did  occasionally  reveal  Himself 
through  the  vehicle  of  dreams.  Of  course 

1  "The  Dream, "i. 
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it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  God  must 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
such  a  method  of  communication  with  the 
spirit  of  man.  Many  of  the  dreams  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  were  vouchsafed  to  indi- 
viduals outside  the  covenant  made  with 
Israel,  and  with  regard  to  the  rest  it  may 
be  remarked  that  they  belong  to  a  very 
early  age  when  the  knowledge  of  God  was 
scanty  and  ill-defined.  Presumably,  as  the 
knowledge  of  God  grew  larger  and  clearer, 
the  need  for  the  dream  as  a  medium  of 
revelation  would  grow  less  and  less ;  pre- 
sumably, the  day  would  dawn  when  the 
need  for  it  would  disappear  altogether. 

While  some  of  the  Bible  dreams  sound 
the  note  of  warning,  others,  including 
Jacob's  at  Bethel,  are  harbingers  of  bless- 
ings. The  patriarch,  fleeing  from  the  wrath 
of  the  brother  whom  he  had  supplanted, 
tired  and  downhearted,  frightened  at  every 
fresh  sight  and  sound,  had  arrived  at  a  spot 
near  Luz,  covered  over  with  slabs  of  bare 
rock.  The  evening  shadows  were  stealing 
across  the  sky.  With  the  hard  stones  for 
his  pillow  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  What  a 
bed  for  Rebekah's  son  !  Doubtless  his  mind 
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would  be  laden  with  remembrances.  He 
would  think  of  home ;  of  his  aged  father, 
whom  he  had  cruelly  deceived,  and  of  his 
mother,  from  whom  he  had  received  more 
than  his  share  of  attention.  At  last  he 
slept,  and  he  dreamed.  An  exile  from 
home,  he  was  not  an  exile  from  heaven ;  for 
in  his  sleep  he  saw  the  world  that  is  not 
seen.  In  the  visions  of  the  night  he  saw  a 
vast  ladder  or  staircase,  its  top  reaching  up 
unto  heaven,  and  its  foot  planted  close 
beside  him.  On  that  staircase  the  angels 
of  God  were  seen  ascending  and  descending; 
the  ascending  angels  carrying  up  to  the 
Source  of  all  blessing  the  wants  of  humanity, 
and  the  descending  angels  bringing  down 
the  welcome  messages  of  help  and  hope. 
But  something  even  better  than  all  this  was 
in  store  for  the  dreamer.  At  the  top  of  the 
staircase  was  God  Himself,  Who  opened 
His  mouth,  not  in  upbraiding,  but  in  blessing. 
Not  only  were  the  covenant  promises  re- 
newed, but  Jacob  was  promised  just  what 
he  needed  most — protection  in  that  lone 
place,  and  wherever  he  might  go.  Trembling 
with  fear,  he  awoke  with  the  exclamation, 
"Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
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knew  it  not "  ;  and  taking  the  stone  which 
had  served  for  a  pillow,  he  set  it  up  for  a 
memorial,  and  named  the  spot  Bethel,  "the 
House  of  God." 

Such  is  the  glorious  vision  which  has 
braced  the  heart  of  many  a  wanderer  since 
Jacob's  day.  Such,  too,  is  the  vision  which 
from  the  world's  childhood  has  kept  alive 
the  conviction  that  God  really  cares  for 
man,  and  that  He  keeps  an  open  way 
between  Himself  and  man.  Wherever  or 
whatever  heaven  may  be,  it  is  not  detached 
from  earth.  "  Everything,"  it  has  been 
well  said,  "  depends  on  the  view  we  take  of 
God,  and  the  view  we  take  of  man.  If  we 
believe  in  some  special  localisation  of  God, 
then  we  may  believe  that  man  on  the  earth 
was  nearer  or  further  from  God,  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  but  if  our  thought  of  God  is  of 
that  one  Spirit  Who  pervades  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  then  no  astronomical  theory  can 
remove  men  further  from  God.  Do  we 
believe  that  God  inhabits  a  metropolis,  so 
to  speak,  and  that  the  influence  of  His 
power  grows  faint  and  indistinct  at  the 
distant  parts  of  the  universe  ?  Hazlitt 
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said,  '  In  Jacob's  day  there  was  a  ladder 
between  heaven  and  earth,  but  now  the 
heavens  have  gone  further  off,  and  become 
astronomical.'  But  this  is  only  true  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  God.  There  is  no  dethrone- 
ment of  man  by  any  theory  of  astronomy, 
for  he  is  neither  less  nor  more  man  than  he 
was  before,  he  is  still  the  work  of  God's 
hands,,  and  the  creature  of  His  love.  The 
true  greatness  of  man  is  not  lessened  by 
these  theories.  Our  view  of  man  is  that 
his  greatness  is  not  determined  by  place, 
time,  or  antecedent  history.  Geography 
does  not  make  a  man  great.  A  man 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  Himalayas  is 
not  a  greater  man  than  the  man  standing 
on  the  plain.  Position  is  nothing ;  true 
greatness  is  in  character.  A  man's  great- 
ness depends  upon  the  moral  energy  which 
he  displays."  l 

Jacob's  dream  forms  the  groundwork  of 
Mrs.  Adams's  noble  hymn,  "Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee."  In  1887  (to  make  a  slight 

1  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  The  Permanent  Elements 
of  Religion,  p.  258. 
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digression)  a  hymn  plebiscite  was  taken  in 
connection  with  The  Sunday  at  Home.  The 
readers  of  that  magazine  were  asked  to  send 
in  lists  of  the  hundred  hymns  which  they 
favoured  most.  Between  three  and  four 
thousand  persons  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know  the  twelve  which  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes.  They  were  as 
follows  :— 

1.  "Rock  of  Ages." 

2.  "Abide  with  me." 

3.  "Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul." 

4.  "  Just  as  I  am." 

5.  "How    sweet    the    name    of    Jesus 

sounds." 

6.  "  My  God  and  Father,  while  I  stray." 

7.  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 

8.  "  Sun  of  my  soul." 

9-  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say." 

10.  "  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  ?  " 

11.  "For  ever  with  the  Lord." 

12.  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way." 

You  will  notice  that  seven  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  your  twelve,  though  not  in  the 
same  order — a  circumstance  which  proves 
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that  there  are  certain  hymns  which  have 
rooted  themselves  deeply  in  the  affections 
of  Christian  people,  and  refuse  to  give  way 
before  others  equally  touching  and  beautiful. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  about  the  clergy 
and  their  favourite  hymns?  Well,  all  the 
knowledge  that  I  possess  on  this  head  is 
gathered  from  a  reference  which  occurs  in 
the  biography  of  Charles  Longuet  Higgins. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  hymnology  and 
Church  music,  and  it  was  the  one  great 
desire  of  his  later  years  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  compilation  of  a  Hymnal  to  be  used 
throughout  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  project,  "the  clergy  of  the 
western  half  of  the  Archdeaconry  were 
invited — and  thirteen  of  their  number 
accepted  the  invitation — to  select,  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  one  hundred 
hymns.  The  result  is  deserving  of  record. 
The  aggregate  of  the  hymns  so  selected  was 
six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  of  which,  strange 
to  relate,  not  one  enjoyed  the  suffrages  of 
the  entire  body."  :  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  how- 

1Dean  Burgon,  Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men,  pp. 
449-450. 
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ever,  had  been  selected  by  twelve  of  their 
number ;  "  Abide  with  me "  (along  with 
another),  by  eleven ;  "  Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
soul "  (along  with  four  others),  by  ten ; 
"  Sun  of  my  soul  "  (along  with  five  others), 
by  nine  ;  and  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  " 
(along  with  five  others,  including  "Guide 
me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah  "),  by  eight. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  purely 
personal  observation,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee "  has  a 
warmer  place  in  my  heart  than  any  other 
hymn.  Why,  I  can  scarcely  tell,  except  it 
be  for  the  same  reason  that  I  am  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  "Guide  me,  O  Thou  great 
Jehovah,"  which  would  probably  stand 
second  in  any  list  of  mine,  and  "  Come,  O 
Thou  Traveller  unknown."  All  three  are 
based  upon  Old  Testament  incidents  that 
are  imprinted  indelibly  on  the  memory,  and 
so  give  out  the  fine  notes  of  the  Hebrew 
lyre. 

"  Our  only  greatness,"  says  Jean  Ingelow, 
"is  that  we  aspire."  The  man  who  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  aspiring  can  never  fulfil 
himself;  therefore  it  is  an  occupation  which 
is  in  the  highest  degree  profitable,  in  heart 
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and  mind  continually  to  be  ascending  up- 
ward, mounting  on  the  wings  of  ecstasy 
into  the  infinite.  In  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,"  we  have  a  hymn  which  ought  to  be 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  us  in  our  flight  God- 
ward.  As  a  hymn  of  spiritual  aspiration  it 
has  probably  no  superior ;  it  represents 
better  than  the  finest  Gothic  this  beautiful 
energy  in  man. 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee ! 
Even  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me, 
Still  all  my  song  would  be, 
'  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee  ! '  " 

The  third  and  fourth  lines  put  us  in  love 
with  the  hymn  from  the  very  first — "Even 
though  it  be  a  cross  that  raiseth  me." 
Neither  the  darkness  of  the  night  nor  the 
pillow  of  stone  referred  to  in  the  second 
verse  prevented  the  wandering  patriarch 
from  seeing  in  his  dreams  the  "  steps  unto 
heaven,"  and  the  beckoning  angels,  and 
God  Himself.  In  the  same  way  the  "  stony 
griefs  "  referred  to  in  the  fourth  verse  did 
not  prevent  him,  when  he  resumed  his 
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"waking  thoughts/'  from  praising  God,  and 
giving  to  his  place  of  lodging  for  the  night 
the  new  name  of  Bethel.  On  the  contrary, 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  place 
served  only  to  intensify  the  joy  of  his  new- 
born hope.  And  so  is  it  with  the  Christian 
pilgrim.  Christ  Himself  was  made  perfect, 
not  in  spite  of  suffering,  but  actually  by 
means  of  it.  What  a  cheap  sneer  does 
infidelity  indulge  in  when  it  says  that  man 
was  made  for  happiness,  and  then  argues 
that  God,  if  He  exists  at  all  as  true  Person- 
ality, cannot  be  good,  seeing  that  there  is 
so  much  pain  in  the  world !  Man,  it  is 
premised,  was  made  for  happiness.  Yes, 
but  how  is  happiness  to  be  attained  ?  It  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  be  happy  without 
first  being  holy,  and  holiness  is  not  reached 
without  purification,  and  purification  means 
pain.  "  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed 
in  white  robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ? 
These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation."  l  "  We  glory  in  tribula- 
tions," says  St.  Paul, 2  and  this  on  account 
of  the  blessed  result  to  which  they  lead, 

Revelation  vii.  13,  14.         !  Romans  v.  3. 
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namely,  the  hope  that  "maketh  not 
ashamed."  But  to  say  that  man  was  made 
for  happiness  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  it 
may  fail  to  convey  to  the  ordinary  mind  all 
that  it  involves.  You  remember  the  first 
question  and  answer  in  the  Shorter  Catechism 
—"  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy 
Him  for  ever."  There  can  be  no  safer 
guiding  than  this.  The  answer  can  scarcely 
be  improved  upon.  Surely  we  can  glorify 
God  in  our  suffering  as  well  as  in  our  work 
and  in  our  pleasure.  If  not,  what  are  we 
to  substitute  for  the  Christian  religion  as  an 
explanation  and  an  antidote  ? 

"  Or  if  on  joyful  wing 

Cleaving  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot, 

Upwards  I  fly, 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
'  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee  !  '  " 

This  verse,  the  fifth  and  last,  which  for 
some  reason  or  other  is  omitted  in  many 
collections,  serves  to  remind  us  that  great 
as  is  the  universe,  greater  still  is  the  human 
soul.  Even  in  this  world  man  is  like  the 
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lark,  which  has  its  nest  in  the  ground,  and 
yet  soars  up  to  heaven's  gate,  ever  singing 
as  it  soars.  And  when  at  length  the  spirit 
of  man  passes  into  the  Quiet,  it  encounters 
nothing  that  can  bar  its  onward  and  upward 
course — nothing  in  the  wide  universe  of 
God. 

Some  of  our  best  hymns,  like  some  of  our 
best  secular  songs,  have  been  written  by 
women,  although,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  women  contributed  materially  to 
hymnody.  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  " 
was  composed  by  Sarah  Flower,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Adams,  the  friend  of  Robert  Browning. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  favourite  hymn  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  in  whose  judgment  "there  is 
none  more  touching,  nor  one  that  goes  more 
truly  to  the  heart."  It  cheered  President 
M'Kinley  when  his  life  was  ebbing  away. 
Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  born  at  Harlow, 
Essex,  in  1 805,  and  died  in  London  in  1 848, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  couple  who  met  for 
the  first  time  in  Newgate  gaol.  Her  father, 
a  newspaper  editor  and  proprietor,  had  been 
heavily  fined  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  defending  the  French 
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Revolution !  While  in  Newgate  he  was 
visited  by  a  Miss  Gould,  and  this  lady  ulti- 
mately became  his  wife.  There  were  two 
children  of  the  marriage,  Eliza  and  Sarah, 
both  highly  gifted  women,  the  former  as  a 
musical  composer  and  singer,  and  the  latter 
as  a  poetess.  It  was  Eliza  who  composed 
the  first  tune  for  her  sister's  famous  produc- 
tion, though  many  have  tried  their  hand 
since  her  time. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  a  Unitarian,  and  it  was 
to  a  Unitarian  Hymnal  that  "  Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee  "  was  originally  contributed. 
Still  this  fact  need  not  keep  the  staunchest 
Trinitarian  from  using  her  composition,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  best  hymns  to  the  Heavenly 
Father  ever  penned.  Some  very  sensitive 
people  have  tampered  with  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  it  into  line  with  distinctly 
Christian  doctrine,  and  making  it  meet  the 
demands  of  the  various  denominations. 
This  is  little  less  than  an  outrage.  Let 
the  hymn  be  used  exactly  as  it  was  written. 
It  might  have  emanated  from  the  devoutest 
Churchwoman,  and  it  has  helped  indeed. 
No  one  would  ever  guess  that  Sarah  Adams 
was  a  Unitarian  from  her  "  Nearer,  my  God, 
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to  Thee/'  or  from  her  "  Part  in  peace/'  so 
well  known  to  us  all : — 

"  Part  in  peace  :  Christ's  life  was  peace, 

Let  us  live  our  life  in  Him  ; 
Part  in  peace  :  Christ's  death  was  peace, 

Let  us  die  our  death  in  Him. 
Part  in  peace  :  Christ  promise  gave 
Of  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
Where  all  mortal  partings  cease ; 
Brethren,  sisters,  part  in  peace." 


Ill 


" 


Xeafc, 


OUght 


" 


LEAD,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home  ; 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 

Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene,— one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on  ; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ; 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone, 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 
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III 

£iabt" 


"  Thou  wilt  light  my  candle  :  the  Lord  my  God 
will  enlighten  my  darkness."  —  PSALM  xviii.  28. 

THE  Psalmist's  insight  into  the  nature  of 
God  and  man,  and  into  the  relation  of  each 
to  the  other,  is  perhaps  deeper  and  truer 
than  he  himself  realised.  When  he  speaks 
of  "my  candle,"  or  rather  "my  lamp,"  he 
emphasises  what  is  often  forgotten  in  the 
common  but  foolish  rush  to  extremes, 
namely,  that  there  is  in  man  something  to 
which  the  Divine  taper  can  be  applied. 
Man  is  not  just  like  the  beast  of  the  field. 
He  is  not  simply  one  who  eats,  and  drinks, 
and  sleeps,  and  sins.  He  is  capable  of  a 
great  transfiguration.  The  image  and  super- 
scription of  God  imprinted  upon  him  have 
not  been  completely  effaced.  And  yet 
man  can  only  shine,  as  does  the  moon,  with 
a  light  that  is  borrowed.  No  moon,  no 
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moonlight ;  no  sun,  no  moonlight — both  are 
equally  true.  No  man,  no  man-light ;  no 
God,  no  man-light — both  again  are  equally 
true.  There  is  the  "  Thou  "  as  well  as  the 
"my"— "Thou  wilt  light  my  candle:  the 
Lord  my  God  will  enlighten  my  darkness." 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bible 
that,  while  man  gets  his  rightful  place,  God 
alone  is  ultimately  exalted.  The  God  of 
Zion  is  the  God  of  providence  and  the  God 
of  nature.  The  first  words  of  Scripture  are, 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth ; "  and  almost  the  last  are, 
"  Worthy  art  Thou,  our  Lord  and  our  God, 
to  receive  the  glory,  and  the  honour,  and 
the  power :  for  Thou  didst  create  all  things, 
and  because  of  Thy  will  they  were,  and  were 
created."  1 

Only  He  Who  in  the  beginning  said, 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  Who  "  is  light,"  and 
in  Whom  "  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  can  light 
the  human  lamp  ;  and  when  a  man's  lamp  is 
thus  lit,  he  not  only  finds  his  own  path 
bright,  but,  reflecting  the  Divine  rays,  he 
becomes  a  lamp  to  others  who  are  groping 

1  Revelation  iv.  11,  R.V. 
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their  way  amid  the  gloom  and  terror  of  the 
night.  Indeed,  our  gentle  Master  and 
Saviour  Who,  when  He  opened  His  mouth 
to  tell  men  about  Himself,  uttered  the 
sublime  statement,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the 
world,"  thus  proceeded:  "He  that  followeth 
Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life."  1  More  pointed  still 
are  His  words  addressed  to  the  disciples  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  applicable 
to  believers  in  every  age,  "  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world."  Not  "luminaries"  merely, 
but  "the  light";  which  shows  that  in  a  very 
real  though  subordinate  way  all  who  are  in 
Christ  shine  in  the  world  like  Christ,  the 
great  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

There  is  perhaps  no  single  word  which 
is  so  expressive  of  everything  that  is  good, 
and  consequently  so  satisfying  to  man 
on  every  side  of  his  nature,  as  the  word 
"  light."  "Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a 
pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  sun."  2  Considering  that  the  sun  is  the 
most  glorious  object  in  the  whole  universe, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  worship 

1  St.  John  viii.  12.  2  Ecclesiastes  xi.  .7. 
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of  the  sun  was  the  first  as  well  as  the 
least  degrading  of  all  idolatries ;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  the  sun  came  to  be  almost 
the  starting-point  of  thought.  The  word 
"Light"  tells  of  Truth,  of  Beauty,  of 
Purity,  of  Order,  of  Safety,  of  Health : 
more  than  this  and  better,  it  tells  of  all 
these  going  out  into  the  night,  and  by 
means  of  their  penetrating  rays  scattering 
the  darkness  and  its  accompanying  ills. 
For  indeed,  while  the  darkness  has  its  uses 
in  the  economy  of  nature ;  while,  for  instance, 
it  forms  the  best  resting- time  for  wearied 
limbs  and  brains,  it  is  chiefly  associated  with 
what  is  bad,  hurtful,  dangerous.  There  are 
creatures  that  deliberately  choose  the  night- 
time for  their  activities.  "  Thou  makest 
darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth.  . 
The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves 
together,  and  lay  them  down  in  their 
dens."  l  In  the  same  way,  it  is  when  the 
darkness  comes  on  that  all  the  giants  of 
wickedness  love  to  walk  the  earth,  seeking 
for  their  prey.  What  is  it  that  hides  the 

1  Psalm  civ.  20,  22. 
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path,  and,  worse  still,  the  precipice,  causing 
the  loss  of  many  a  precious  life,  and  the 
ruin  of  many  an  immortal  soul  ?  What  is  it 
that  confuses  colours,  shapes,  proportions, 
making  much  of  life's  work  difficult  and 
perilous,  if  not  altogether  impossible  ? 
What  is  it  that  makes  sorrow  and  pain 
and  anxiety  and  remorse  twice  themselves  ? 
It  is  darkness.  On  the  other  hand,  light 
is  something  to  be  prized  above  almost 
every  other  blessing.  It  includes  so  much. 
It  is  "life"  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
The  stronger  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
more  multitudinous  the  world  of  animated 
beings.  Light  is  now  recognised  as  an 
important  agent  alike  in  the  discovery 
and  the  treatment  of  disease.  Take 
away  the  light,  and  much  of  earth's  splen- 
dour and  joy  would  disappear.  The  glory 
of  the  summer  morning ;  the  fairy-like 
beauty  of  the  snow-covered  ground ;  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven  ;  the  immeasurable 
smile  of  the  sea ;  the  bright  tints  of  the 
rainbow ;  the  manifold  colourings  of  the 
flowers ;  the  clouds  at  sunset,  splendid  in 
purple  and  gold, — all  these  delights,  and 
many  more,  would  be  impossible  save  for 
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the  most  glorious  member  of  our  world- 
family,  the  Sun. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  the  cry  of  humanity  is  for  light. 
As  Tennyson  has  it — 

"  What  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

"  Light !  more  light !  "  is  the  cry  which 
goes  on  all  through  life,  and  at  no  time  is  it 
more  passionate  than  when  it  is  uttered  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 

It  is  this  eternal  longing  for  light  in 
darkness  that  has  supplied  the  theme  for 
Newman's  celebrated  hymn,  "  Lead,  kindly 
Light,"  declared  by  Julian  to  be  "one  of 
the  finest  lyrics  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
and  by  another  authority  to  be  "the  most 
dignified  hymn  in  our  language."  Perhaps 
no  other  hymn  has  succeeded  in  drawing  to 
itself  so  many  people  of  different  sorts.  It 
enjoys  the  rare  distinction  of  being  sung 
and  loved  by  Christians  of  every  description, 
by  spiritualists,  by  agnostics,  by  sceptics, 
and,  it  has  been  said,  by  tramps.  There 
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seems  to  be  an  elasticity  about  it  which 
renders  it  capable  of  being  used  profitably 
and  quite  sincerely  by  almost  everybody 
who  has  not  entirely  shut  out  the  contem- 
plation of  spiritual  things.  Obviously  the 
rare  distinction  to  which  I  have  just  alluded 
is  something  to  be  pondered  over  and  reck- 
oned with,  and  I  now  proceed  to  note  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  "  Lead,  kindly 
Light/'  which,  in  my  opinion,  account  in 
some  measure  for  its  magnetic  power. 

I.  The  poetry  is  exquisite.     If  "  Rock  of 
Ages "   was  born   for  immortality  notwith- 
standing    its     literary    blemishes,     "  Lead, 
kindly    Light "    was    born    for  immortality 
in  virtue  of  its  literary  beauty.     Richard  Le 
Gallienne  considers  "  Lead,  kindly  Light " 
to  be  "the  finest  of  all  hymns,  as  it  contains 
piety  and  poetry  in  the  highest  proportion"; 
while  Dr.  Barry  thus  writes  regarding  it : — 
"  It  is  pure    melody,    austere   yet   hopeful, 
strangely    not    unlike    the    stanzas    which 
Carlyle    has   made    familiar    to   the    whole 
English   race,  the   Mason-Song  of  Goethe, 
in  its  sublime  sadness  and  invincible  trust." 

II.  Equally    exquisite    is    the    music    to 
which  the  hymn  has  been  set  by  Dr.  Dykes. 
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Many  a  poor  hymn  owes  its  firm  hold  on 
the  public  to  its  fine  tune,  and  many  a  noble 
hymn  is  driven  into  the  background,  because 
it  has  failed  to  find  a  helpmeet  in  a  worthy 
musical  setting.  The  tune  "Lux  Benigna  " 
is  certainly  not  indispensable  to  the  hymn 
"  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  but,  all  the  same, 
the  tune  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  the  hymn.  The 
distinguised  author  himself  said  so.  "  It  is 
not  the  hymn,"  he  replied  to  a  friend's 
congratulations,  "  that  has  gained  the  popu- 
larity, but  the  tune.  The  tune  is  by  Dykes, 
and  Dykes  was  a  great  master." 

III.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  hymn 
is  comfortable.  "  Lead,  kindly  Light "  is 
emphatically  a  hymn  for  the  Christian  pil- 
grim, though,  as  such,  it  is  not,  I  think, 
entitled  to  rank  with  "  Guide  me,  O  Thou 
great  Jehovah,"  or  "  The  Lord's  my  Shep- 
herd," or  "  I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine 
eyes."  As  it  is  Christian  in  its  origin,  so 
it  is  Christian  in  its  outlook  ;  and  yet  it 
is  just  the  kind  of  hymn  that  brings  the 
Christian  and  the  agnostic  very  close  to- 
gether. We  do  not  require  to  be  reminded 
that  Christians  are  not  always  in  a  triumph- 
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ant  mood.  Jesus  Christ  Himself  was  not 
always  in  a  triumphant  mood.  There  were 
times  when  His  soul  was  unutterably  de- 
pressed. So  there  are  times  when  Christians 
have  to  foot  the  road  "amid  the  encircling 
gloom,"  and  when  they  are  filled  with  per- 
plexity and  bewilderment.  Then  they  sing, 
and  pray  as  they  sing,  "  Lead,  kindly  Light 
.  .  .  Lead  Thou  me  on,"  and  the  song- 
prayer  acts  like  a  cordial  upon  their  droop- 
ing spirits.  And  what  about  the  agnostic  ? 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  God,  but 
he  says  that  we  can  never  know  anything 
about  God  and  Divine  things.  In  his  best 
moments  he  will  say  no  more  than  that 
there  is  much  about  God  which  our  finite 
minds  cannot  grasp.  The  agnostic  at  his 
best  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  Christian 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  "  Our  soundest 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  Him 
not  as  indeed  He  is,  neither  can  know 
Him,  and  our  safest  eloquence  concerning 
Him  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess  without 
confession  that  His  glory  is  inexplicable,  His 
greatness  above  our  capacity  and  reach."  l 

1  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  I.  ii.  2. 
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The  agnostic  possesses  a  bit  of  the  truth. 
He,  too,  must  needs  walk  in  the  gloom,  and, 
being  often  better  than  his  creed,  he  sings, 
"  Lead,   kindly   Light,"    and    is  comforted. 
The   hymn  is  just  sufficiently  indefinite  to 
allow  him  to  share  in  its  soothing"  influence. 
IV.    In  "Lead,   kindly   Light"  the  per- 
sonal   equation   is    prominent.      There  is  a 
self-revelation    on   the    part   of  the  author 
which  appeals  to  the  multitude.      Born  in 
London,  on  the  21st  February,  1801,  John 
Henry  Newman  was  "consciously"  converted 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  ordained  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three.     At  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry   he    was   an    Evangelical,   and 
strongly   anti-Roman,    but    he    soon    came 
under  the  spell  of  the  High  Church  party, 
which  included  Pusey,  Hurrell  Froude,  and 
Keble.     As  time  went  on,  the  disciple  be- 
came the  master  and  leader.      For  fifteen 
years   he  was  vicar  of  St.   Mary's,  Oxford, 
where  his  style  as  a  preacher  and  his  intense 
spirituality  made  him  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion.     Church   life   in  England  being  at  a 
veiy  low  ebb,  Newman  started  the  idea  of 
"Tracts    for   the    Times,"    and   he    became 
the  Tractarian  par  excellence.     Of  the  ninety 
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which  were  published,  he  wrote  twenty- 
eight.  "Newmania"  was  the  name  given 
to  the  revival  by  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  last  of  the  series  of  tracts,  the 
famous  Tract  XC.,  written  by  Newman,  and 
explaining  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  an 
extremely  loose  way,  raised  such  a  tremen- 
dous storm  that  the  writer  ultimately  seceded 
to  Rome. 

Newman's  defection  was  a  profound  grief 
to  his  friends,  especially  to  Keble.  It  also 
created  much  bitterness  and  strife,  although 
when  he  died  in  1890  his  sincerity  and 
genius  were  everywhere  acknowledged. 
While  "  Lead,  kindly  Light "  was  composed 
by  Newman  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
and  not  by  Newman  the  Cardinal  (as  "Praise 
to  the  Holiest  in  the  height"  was),  still  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  his  gravitation  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  his  Apologia  pro 
Vita  Sua,  drawn  forth  by  Kingsley's  attack 
upon  his  personal  honour,  Newman  tells  the 
story  of  how  the  hymn  came  to  be  written. 
It  was  written  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio, 
when  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  Italy. 
He  was  ill,  and  supposed  to  be  dying,  but 
he  himself  said,  "  I  have  a  work  to  do  in 
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England."  And  most  assuredly  he  had. 
"Angry/'  writes  Julian,,  "at  the  state. of 
disunion  and  supineness  in  the  Church  he 
still  loved,  and  in  which  he  still  believed  ; 
confident  that  he  had  '  a  mission/  '  a  work 
to  do  in  England  ; '  passionately  longing  for 
home  and  the  converse  of  friends ;  sick  in 
body  to  prostration,  and,  as  some  around 
him  feared,  even  unto  death ;  feeling  that 
he  should  not  die  but  live,  and  that  he  must 
work,  but  knowing  not  what  that  work  was 
to  be,  how  it  was  to  be  done,  or  to  what  it 
might  tend,  he  breathed  forth  the  impas- 
sioned and  pathetic  prayer,  one  of  the  birth- 
pangs,  it  might  be  called,  of  the  Oxford 
movement  of  1833 : — '  Lead,  kindly  Light.'  " 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  these 
circumstances  have  cemented  the  liking  of 
myriads  for  this  charming  composition  ? 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home  ; 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 

Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. " 

Ah !  we  are  all  travellers,  making  our  way 
through  life's  wilderness.     Thank  God,  it  is 
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not  always  dark  with  us,  any  more  than  it 
is  always  dark  in  the  natural  world  ;  and  it 
is  very  desirable  that  we  should  remember 
this  every  time  we  use  this  hymn.  But 
there  are  times  when,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness, we  cannot  see  our  way,  when  we  know 
not  which  side  to  turn  to,  when  we  feel  that 
a  false  step  may  bring  us  wounded  to  the 
ground.  And  then  we  cry  :  Lead,  kindly 
Light;  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us, 
one  step  at  a  time,  O  Christ,  Thou  Light 
of  the  world  ;  for  mighty  as  we  may  be  in 
knowledge,  in  intellect,  in  culture,  we  are 
but  little  children  after  all. 

"  I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on  ; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ; 

I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will .-  remember  not  past  years. " 

How  prone  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
journey  to  imagine  that  we  have  thoroughly 
surveyed  the  territory  through  which  we 
have  to  pass,  and  that  we  are  able  to  thread 
our  way  along  without  any  help !  Thank 
God,  something  happens  sooner  or  later  to 
humble  our  pride,  to  subdue  our  wills,  and 
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to  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of  our  folly  and 
danger. 

"  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone, 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

In  this  magnificent  stanza  a  breath  seems 
to  blow  upon  us  from  the  old  Hebrew 
Psalter.  "  The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of 
us/'  says  the  Psalmist,  "  He  will  bless  us."  l 
All  that  God  has  been  to  us  in  the  past  He 
is  to  us  now,  and  will  be  until  we  reach  the 
Golden  City  where  "  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  sun."2 

"  And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

What  Newman  himself  meant  by  this  has 
been  much  debated.  On  being  asked,  in 
1879*  to  solve  the  problem,  he  replied: 
"  You  natter  me  by  your  questions  ;  but  I 
think  it  was  Keble  who,  when  asked  it  in 
his  own  case,  answered  that  poets  were  not 

1  Psalm  cxv.  12.  2  Revelation  xxii.  5. 
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bound  to  be  critics,  or  to  give  a  sense  to 
what  they  had  written,  and  though  I  am 
not,  like  him,  a  poet,  at  least  I  may  plead 
that  I  am  not  bound  to  remember  my  own 
meaning — whatever  it  was — at  the  end  of 
almost  fifty  years."  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  common  interpretation  of  the  lines  is 
that  they  tell  of  the  happy  reunion  we  may 
hope,  as  Christian  people,  to  have  with  our 
dear  depai'ted  ones  on  the  resurrection  morn ; 
and  though  personally  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  thought  was  not  in  any  special  way  the 
one  present  in  Newman's  mind  at  the  time, 
still  I  believe  and  earnestly  hope  that  the 
popular  interpretation  will  prevail  to  the  end 
against  all  others  ;  first,  because  it  puts  no 
undue  strain  on  the  language,  and  secondly, 
because  every  reader  has  a  kind  of  right  to 
put  his  own  construction  on  any  ambiguity, 
and  in  a  sense  to  explain  the  poet  to  the 
poet  himself. 


IV 

Hbifce  voitb  flfee" 


ABIDE  with  me  :  fast  falls  the  eventide ; 
The  darkness  deepens  ;  Lord,  with  me  abide  : 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away  ; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see : 
O  Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me. 

Not  a  brief  glance  I  beg,  a  passing  word  ; 
But,  as  Thou  dwell'st  with  Thy  disciples,  Lord, 
Familiar,  condescending,  patient,  free, 
Come,  not  to  sojourn,  but  abide  with  me. 

Come  not  in  terrors,  as  the  King  of  kings, 
But  kind  and  good,  with  healing  in  Thy  wings  ; 
Tears  for  all  woes,  a  heart  for  every  plea; 
Come,  Friend  of  sinners,  thus  abide  with  me. 

Thou  on  my  head  in  early  youth  didst  smile ; 
And,  though  rebellious  and  perverse  meanwhile, 
Thou  hast  not  left  me,  oft  as  I  left  Thee  : 
On  to  the  close,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me. 

I  need  Thy  presence  every  passing  hour ; 
What  but  Thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter's  power  ? 
Who  like  Thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be  ? 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  O  abide  with  me. 


I  fear  no  foe,  with  Thee  at  hand  to  bless  ; 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness  : 
Where  is  death's  sting?  where,  grave,  thy  victory? 
I  triumph  still  if  Thou  abide  with  me. 

Hold  Thou  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes, 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the 

skies ; 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows 

flee: 
In  life  and  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me. 
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IV 

44 flbidc  uWb  me" 
jt 

"  Abide  with  us :  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and 
the  day  is  far  spent." — ST.  LUKE  xxiv.  29. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the 
crucifixion,  "  very  early,"  while  the  Syrian 
stars  were  still  shining  with  a  pale  light,  a 
broken-hearted  company  of  women  might 
have  been  seen  making  their  way  to  the 
garden-tomb  in  which,  as  they  supposed,  the 
sacred  Body  of  Jesus  was  still  lying.  The 
object  of  their  visit  was  to  complete  the 
unskilled  and  necessarily  hasty  embalming 
begun  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus.  Im- 
mediately after  the  burial  these  two  men 
had  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  entrance  of 
the  sepulchre.  This  stone,  placed  there  by 
the  Saviour's  friends,  had  been  officially 
sealed  by  His  enemies.  Beside  it  a  band  of 
Roman  soldiers  had  been  posted  to  keep 
watch  and  ward.  For  their  purpose,  the 
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night,  with  its  big  Passover  moon,  was 
almost  as  valuable  an  ally  as  the  day.  And 
yet  what  was  the  sight  presented  to  the 
view  of  those  faithful  women  ?  The  stone 
had  been  rolled  away.  The  angels  of  heaven 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  soldiers.  The 
tomb  of  Jesus  was  empty.  Back  to  the  city 
they  carried  the  gladsome  message  of  the 
angels,  "  He  is  not  here  :  He  is  risen  " — a 
message  which,  three  centuries  later,  con- 
quered the  Roman  Empire  —  a  message 
which  has  permeated  and  transformed  every 
department  of  human  life  and  thought — a 
message  which  has  rehabilitated  humanity, 
and  inspired  ordinary  men  and  women  to 
wrestle,  to  suffer,  to  die,  with  almost  God- 
like fortitude. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
critic,  after  reading  this  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  St.  Luke,  could  even  dream 
of  explaining  away  the  fact  of  the  Resur- 
rection on  the  ground  that  the  disciples 
were  a  credulous  set  of  individuals,  super- 
stitious, and  easily  imposed  upon.  The 
very  revei'se  was  the  case.  In  their  sorrow 
and  despair,  the  eleven  refused  to  credit 
the  cheering  tidings  brought  by  the  women. 
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"And  their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle 
tales,  and  they  believed  them  not."  Later 
on,  when  to  the  congregation  assembled  in 
the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  the  risen  Saviour 
appeared  with  the  salutation,  "  Peace  be 
unto  you,"  they  "supposed  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit  ;  "  and  when  He  showed 
them  His  hands  and  His  feet,  thereby 
proving  that  He  had  brought  back  an  actual 
body  from  the  grave,  "  they  yet  believed 
not  for  joy."  Indeed,  it  was  only  after  He 
asked  for  food  and  commenced  to  eat  that 
the  Resurrection  became  the  usurping  con- 
viction in  their  minds. 

The  first  thing  which  helped  towards  a 
realisation  of  the  stupendous  fact  of  a 
Christ  Risen  was  the  incident  on  the  Em- 
maus  road.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
Easter  Day,  two  disciples  were  walking 
home  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus.  They 
were  discussing  the  tragic  events  of  the 
past  few  days.  Sad  and  dejected,  they 
had  no  longer  any  hope  of  their  country 
being  emancipated  from  the  hated  yoke  of 
Rome,  or  of  their  Church  being  saved  from 
the  killing  frost  of  Pharisaic  formalism. 
Israel's  last  and  greatest  prophet  had  been 
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brought  to  a  cruel,,  disgraceful,  and  untimely 
end.  While  He  was  with  them  their  faces 
sparkled  as  with  a  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  shore,  but  now  the  scene  was  changed, 
and  the  gloom  of  winter  had  settled  down 
upon  their  spirits.  They  had  heard  the 
women's  story,  but  it  was  extremely  un- 
likely, and  only  hearsay  at  the  best. 

In  a  literal  sense,  the  two  men  were 
walking  towards  Emmaus  ;  in  a  figurative 
sense,  they  were  approaching  Doubting 
Castle,  and  were  about  to  be  seized  by  the 
Giant  called  Despair,  when  the  Stranger 
joined  them.  "  But  their  eyes  were  holden 
that  they  should  not  know  Him."  On  they 
went  together,  the  Stranger  probably  in 
the  middle.  Gradually  He  became  as  a 
ringing  oracle  to  the  two  perplexed  souls. 
First  He  got  them  to  tell  out  what  was 
the  spring  of  all  their  trouble  and  anxiety, 
and  this  by  itself  brought  no  small  measure 
of  comfort  and  heartening.  Then  for  a 
moment  He  reproved  them  for  having  failed 
to  gather  from  the  prophetic  writings  that 
the  Messiah  would  be  a  sufferer,  and  a 
conqueror  by  means  of  suffering.  And 
then,  best  of  all,  He  opened  to  them  the 
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Scriptures,  which  had  manifestly  been  little 
more  to  them  than  lifeless  records.  Through 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  psalms  and 
the  histories,  He  took  them,  type  by  type, 
saying  by  saying,  showing  them  that  Christ 
was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  whole 
Scriptures.  As  they  listened,  their  hearts 
burned  within  them.  They  regained  their 
faith. 

At  last  they  reached  the  end  of  their 
seven  or  eight  miles'  journey.  It  was  even- 
tide, and  being  anxious  for  the  Unknown 
One's  comfort  and  safety,  the  two  disciples 
constrained  Him  to  enter  their  abode. 
"  Abide  with  us :  for  it  is  toward  evening, 
and  the  day  is  far  spent."  An  evening 
meal  having  been  quickly  prepared,  the 
Stranger  "  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 
brake,  and  gave  to  them."  All  at  once, 
something  revealed  to  them  who  He  was. 
"  Their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
Him  :  and  He  vanished  out  of  their  sight." 

"Abide  with  us  :  for  it  is  toward  evening, 
and  the  day  is  far  spent,"-— these  are  the 
words  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
mortal hymn,  "Abide  with  me."  Many  a 
broken  heart  has  this  truly  beautiful  hymn 
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bound  up.  Though  it  refers  to  the  evening 
of  life,  not  of  the  day,  it  is  generally  classed 
and  used  as  an  evening  hymn.  The  late 
Canon  Ellerton,  however,  who  was  termed 
by  Matthew  Arnold  "the  greatest  of  living 
hymnologists,"  and  who  wrote  many  hymns 
of  great  merit — including  "Saviour,  again 
to  Thy  dear  name  we  raise,"  "  The  day 
Thou  gavest,  Lord,  is  ended,"  and  "  Now 
the  labourer's  task  is  o'er "  —put  "  Abide 
with  me "  in  his  collection  among  the 
General  Hymns,  with  the  following  note 
appended  : — "  It  is  sometimes  (nearly  al- 
ways) classed  among  evening  hymns,  appar- 
ently on  the  ground  of  the  first  two  lines, 
and  their  similarity  in  sound  to  two  lines  in 
Keble's  ' Sun  of  my  soul.'  This  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  true 
meaning  of  a  hymn  by  those  among  whom 
it  is  popular,  for  a  very  little  consideration 
will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  not  through- 
out the  hymn  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
close  of  the  natural  day  :  the  words  of  St. 
Luke  xxiv.  29  are  obviously  used  in  a 
sense  wholly  metaphorical.  It  is  far  better 
adapted  to  be  sung  at  funerals,  as  it  was 
beside  the  grave  of  Professor  Maurice  ;  but 
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it  is  almost  too  intense  and  personal  for 
ordinary  congregational  use."  But  though 
the  Canon  is  right  in  his  contention,  it  is 
not  now  likely  that  "  Abide  with  me  "  will 
ever  be  generally  used  save  as  an  evening 
hymn.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  it 
came  to  be  reserved  more  or  less  exclusively 
for  funerals. 

The   author,    Henry    Francis    Lyte,    was 
born   at  Ednam,  near   Kelso,   in   1793,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  writing  several 
prize  poems.     In  1815  he  took  Holy  Orders, 
and  his  highest  preferment,  as  it  was  also 
his  last,  was  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Lower 
Brixham,  a  small  fishing  port  with  a  very 
picturesque     harbour    on     the    Devonshire 
coast.     Brixham  is  celebrated  in  history  as 
being  the  place  where  William  III.  landed 
in  1688  "to  uphold  the  religion  and  liberties 
of  England."     It  was  also  honoured  with  a 
visit  from  William  IV.,  who  presented  Mr. 
Lyte  with  a  beautiful  residence  called  Berry 
Head  House,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  town.     Here  he  ministered  to  his  "dear 
fishermen"  until  his  death,  in  1847.      Re- 
ferring  to  a   visit    he    once    paid  to   Lyte, 
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Dean  Hole  writes  in  his  Memories  :  "  It  was 
good  for  a  young  man  to  be  in  the  society 
and  under  the  influence  of  such  a  true 
gentleman,  scholar,  poet,  and  saint,  to  be 
impressed  by  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  to 
be  so  happily  assured  that  the  voice  of 
joy  and  health  is  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
righteous.  He  was  revered  by  all  who 
knew  him,  especially  by  those  whose  sym- 
pathies he  prized  the  most — the  poor." 
At  Brixham,  too,  Lyte  wrote  many  lovely 
hymns  besides  "  Abide  with  me " ;  and 
though  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by 
this  single  composition,  he  would  certainly 
not  have  been  forgotten  as  the  author  of 
"  Far  from  my  heavenly  home,"  "  Pleasant 
are  Thy  courts  above,"  and  "  Praise,  my  soul, 
the  King  of  heaven." 

Like  so  many  other  hymns  of  world-wide 
influence,  "Abide  with  me  "  has  a  history. 
Lyte  died  of  consumption,  and  felt  the  ap- 
proach of  death  while  he  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  was  not  afraid  to  die, 
but  he  longed  to  be  able,  ere  he  was  taken, 
to  leave  behind  some  guiding,  cheering, 
elevating,  enduring  blessing  for  his  fellow- 
men.  To  the  music  of  the  sea  as  it  lapped 
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the  foot  of  his  garden,  he  uttered  the 
prayer  : — 

"  O  Thou  !  Whose  touch  can  lend 

Life  to  the  dead,  Thy  quickening  grace 

supply ; 
And  grant  me,  swan -like,  my  last  breath 

to  spend 
In  song  that  may  not  die." 

Can  anyone  honestly  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  who  reflects  upon  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  wrote  these  lines  became  the 
author  of  "Abide  with  me  "?  Apart  from 
the  piety  of  the  hymn,  its  poetry  is  fit  to 
rank  with  the  best  of  its  kind  in  our 
literature. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  Lyte  was  ordered 
south  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which 
had  never  been  very  good.  He  had  often 
said  that  it  was  better  to  wear  out  than  to 
rust  out,  and  he  resolved,  in  spite  of  his 
weakness,  to  preach  once  more  to  his  people. 
His  sermon  had  all  the  weight  and  solemnity 
of  last  words.  In  the  evening  of  that  Sun- 
day he  composed  "  the  little  hymn,"  which 
has  indeed  proved  a  "song  that  may  not 
die."  The  next  day  he  left  for  Nice,  where 
a  few  months  later  he  died  and  was  buried. 
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Thus  his  wish  was  realised  :  he  died  in  har- 
ness, and  not  in  the  stall. 

Lyte  was  an  ambitious  man,  but  ambitious 
in  the  good  sense.  He  did  not  seek  for 
fame,  "  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind." 
In  the  poem  entitled  Declining  Days,  the 
last  verse  of  which  I  quoted  a  little  ago, 
he  says  : — 

"  I  want  not  vulgar  fame — 
I  seek  not  to  survive  in  brass  or  stone." 

And  yet  he  has  found  fame  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Less  than  a  fortnight  ago,1  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  opened  in  London  an 
exhibition  and  sale  of  pictures  in  aid  of  an 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  complete  the 
restoration  of  Brixham  Church  as  a  memorial 
of  its  former  rector,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  hymn,  "Abide  with  me."  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  Bishop  of  Kensington  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  "  instancing  some  of  the 
specially  touching  circumstances  under  which 
the  hymn  had  been  sung,  he  mentioned  how 
a  company  of  English  soldiers  during  the 

J5th  December,  1905. 
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South  African  war  found  a  young  English- 
man lying  dead.  Watched  by  Boers,  they 
proceeded  to  give  the  body  burial,  and  in 
doing  so  some  of  them  softly  began  to 
whistle  the  tune  of  the  hymn.  The  Boers 
joined,  and  soon  friends  and  foes  together 
were  singing  the  hymn  beside  the  grave  of 
the  unknown  dead."  l 

The  hymn  is  a  long  one,  and  time  will 
not  permit  of  my  dwelling  in  detail  upon  its 
eight  verses.  Running  through  it  like  a 
thread  of  gold  is  the  thought  that,  alike  in 
life  and  in  death,  Jesus  Christ  is  incompar- 
ably the  soul's  most  precious  Guest.  He  is 
Helper,  Friend,  Guide,  Redeemer.  The 
first  two  verses  remind  us  of  our  need  of 
such  a  Guest.  The  deepening  darkness  ; 
human  helpers  no  longer  able  or  no  longer 
willing  to  help  ;  comforts  taking  wings  to 
themselves  ;  the  joys  and  glories  of  earth  fast 
receding  ;  everywhere  change  and  decay, — 
all  these  proclaim  that  the  eventide  of  life 
is  closing  in,  when  the  helping  hand  of  Him 
Who  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  6th  December,  1905. 
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for  ever  "  will  be  a  possession  of  priceless 
worth.  Do  we  wish  to  know  the  kind  of 
invitation  we  ought  to  send  to  Christ  ?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  and 
fourth  verses.  As  the  Emmaus  disciples 
asked  the  Saviour  not  simply  to  take  some 
refreshment  and  then  go  on  His  way,  but 
to  stay  with  them  until  the  shadows  of  the 
night  were  gone,  so  we  must  ask  Him  to 
come  to  us  as  an  Abiding  Presence.  We 
are  to  invite  Him  to  come  to  us,  not  merely 
in  some  affliction,  or  upon  some  high  occa- 
sion, or  on  Sundays,  but  in  all  the  scenes 
and  situations  and  activities  of  life.  But, 
we  say  to  ourselves,  may  He  not  come  "  in 
terrors,  as  the  King  of  kings  ?  "  Yes,  He 
may.  He  has  that  right :  yet,  if  we  lay  our 
case  before  Him,  He  will  not  come  thus, 
but  He  will  come  as  another  self  to  each 
one  of  us,  He  will  come  in  His  capacity  as 
"  Friend  of  sinners."  The  fifth  verse  is  one 
for  our  most  serious  consideration  : — 

"  Thou  on  my  head  in  early  youth  didst  smile ; 
And,   though    rebellious    and    perverse    mean- 
while, 

Thou  hast  not  left  me,  oft  as  I  left  Thee  : 
On  to  the  close,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me." 
7 
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Is  there  anyone  of  us  who  has  not  again 
and  again  been  disloyal  to  this  Friend  of 
sinners  ?  Would  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
treated  by  our  fellow-men  as  Christ  has  been 
treated  by  us  ?  Might  He  not  justly  enough 
cast  us  off  for  having  cast  Him  off  whenever 
we  thought  that  we  could  do  without  Him  ? 
If  Christ  is  by  our  side  "  every  passing 
hour,"  then  the  great  enemy  of  human 
souls  is  bound  to  fall  back  in  dismay.  If 
He  is  our  constant  Companion,  there  is  not 
a  cloud,,  however  dark  and  threatening,  but 
will  break  in  blessings  upon  us.  Foes  will 
have  no  power ;  ills  will  have  no  weight ; 
tears  will  have  no  bitterness  ;  death  will 
have  no  sting  ;  the  grave  will  have  no  vic- 
tory. Frail  mortals  as  we  are,  our  journeying 
will  be  as  the  marching  of  victorious  legions. 
Separated  from  Christ  we  cannot  secure 
these  blessings  ;  and  so,  as  one  writer  says,1 
"  the  first  cry  of  faith  is 

'  Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling,' 
and  the  last  breath  of  prayer  is 
'Hold  Thou  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes.'" 

1 H.  Van  Dyke,  The  Gospel  for  a  World  of  Sin, 
p.  172. 


V 

"Jesus,  Xover  of  m^  Soul" 


JESUS,  Lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly, 

While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  high ; 

Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide, 
Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 

Safe  into  the  haven  guide ; 

0  receive  my  soul  at  last ! 

Other  refuge  have  I  none ; 

.    Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee ; 

Leave,  ah  !  leave  me  not  alone  ; 

Still  support  and  comfort  me. 
All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed ; 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring ; 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing. 

Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  I  want; 

More  than  all  in  Thee  I  find ; 
Raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  faint, 

Heal  the  sick,  and  lead  the  blind. 
Just  and  holy  is  Thy  name, 

1  am  all  unrighteousness  ; 
False  and  full  of  sin  I  am, 

Thou  art  full  of  truth  and  grace. 

Plenteous  grace  with  Thee  is  found, 

Grace  to  cover  all  my  sin ; 
Let  the  healing  streams  abound  ; 

Make  and  keep  me  pure  within. 
Thou  of  life  the  fountain  art, 

Freely  let  me  take  of  Thee ; 
Spring  Thou  up  within  my  heart, 

Rise  to  all  eternity. 
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V 

Jesus,  Cower  of  mp  Soul" 


"  So  He  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven.  " 
—  PSALM  cvii.  30. 

"  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  escaped  all 
safe  to  land."  —  ACTS  xxvii.  44. 

IF  an  ancient  Jew  had  been  asked  what 
event  in  the  history  of  his  nation  displayed 
Divine  power  in  the  most  signal  way,  he 
would  almost  certainly  have  gone  back  for  his 
answer  to  that  wild  night  when  the  Israelites, 
pursued  by  the  Egyptians,  "  walked  upon 
dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea/'  while 
the  waters  stood  up  like  protecting  walls 
on  their  right  and  on  their  left.  To  the 
Oriental  mind  in  olden  times  the  sea  ap- 
pealed chiefly  as  an  object  of  terror.  Its 
masterfulness  was  the  one  thing  about  it 
which  affected  the  imagination.  To  go  any 
distance  out  to  sea  was  considered  a  very 
foolish  act.  What  a  wonderful  transforma- 
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tion  has  taken  place  in  these  latter  days  ! 
Would  not  a  seafaring  man  smile  at  you 
now,  if  you  counselled  him  to  confine  his 
voyaging  to  a  mere  hugging  of  the  land  ? 
A  great  French  poet  makes  this  very  strik- 
ing remark,  that  "man  is  a  terror  to  the 
sea,"  his  meaning  being,  I  suppose,  that 
man  now  visits,  and  consequently  disturbs, 
the  sea  at  almost  every  point.  The  idea  is 
admittedly  very  beautiful ;  but  when  the 
same  writer,  presumably  in  earnest,  declares 
that  the  sea  "  is  thoroughly  mastered  by  a 
clever  toy  of  wood  and  iron,"  surely  a  spring 
of  scepticism  will  at  once  be  touched  in 
most  minds.  After  all,  those  who  know  the 
sea  best,  and  who  have  the  best  right  to 
speak,  would  probably  unite  in  testifying 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  study  that  has 
been  given  to  it,  the  sea  remains  the  most 
masterful  thing  with  which  man  has  got  to 
do.  In  spite  of  modern  aids — compasses, 
charts,  lighthouses,  magnificent  vessels — the 
waters  of  the  mighty  ocean  will  continue 
while  the  world  lasts  to  have  the  better  of 
man  and  all  his  ships. 

Only  He  Who  made  the  sea  can  get  it  to 
do  His  bidding.     He  sits  above  the  storm, 
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and  is  King  over  it.  The  sacred  writers 
never  conceive  of  the  universe  as  a  great 
machine  with  a  great  Unknown  behind  it, 
to  whom  any  individual  man  or  thing  is  of 
no  moment  whatever.  When  they  speak, 
as  so  often  they  do,  of  the  operations  of 
nature,  it  is  by  referring,  not  to  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  nature,  but  to  the  Author 
of  these  laws.  "Thou  visitest  the  earth." 
.  .  .  "Thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof." 
..."  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars  ; 
He  calleth  them  all  by  their  name."  .  .  . 
"He  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy 
wind."  .  .  .  "He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm, 
so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still."  .  .  . 
"  The  Lord  hath  His  way  in  the  whirlwind 
and  in  the  storm," — these  few  passages  will 
serve  to  show  that  there  is  no  room,  not 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  either  for 
agnosticism  or  pantheism.  Everywhere 
God  is  represented  as  being  not  merely 
close  to  nature,  but  absolutely  supreme  over 
it. 

There  are  perils  everywhere  and  any- 
where. The  sailor  may  spend  a  lifetime  on 
the  sea,  and  die  in  his  own  bed  at  home. 
But  there  are  no  perils  like  those  which 
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St.  Paul  calls  "  perils  of  waters."  Nowhere 
is  man's  helplessness  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  presence  of  waters  that  have  let 
themselves  loose.  No  wonder  that  the  men 
of  Galilee  marvelled  when  they  found  their 
storm-lashed  sea  calmed  in  a  moment  by 
the  word  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  No  wonder 
that,  on  another  occasion,  they  were  terror- 
stricken  when  through  the  darkness  they 
saw  His  form  gliding  over  the  waves. 
Doubtless  these  things  were  done  to  con- 
vince them,  and  to  convince  all  men,  that 
Jesus  was  what  He  claimed  to  be — the  Son 
of  God  with  power,  the  only  Saviour  and 
best  Friend  of  mankind.  It  is  only  after 
we  have  come  to  realise  the  lordship  of  the 
Son  of  God  over  elemental  nature  that  we 
can  say  Amen  to  the  challenge  thus  worded 
by  Mrs.  Hemans  : — 

"  Yet  smile  or  be  dreadful,  thou  still-changing 

Ocean, 
Tremendous  or  lovely,  resistless  or  still ; 

I  view  thee  adoring,  with  hallowed  emotion, 
The  Power  that  can  hush  or  arouse  thee  at  will. " 

But  our  two  texts  take  us  a  step  further 
than  all  this.  "  He  bringeth  them  unto 
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their  desired  haven."  The  God  of  nature 
is  thus  the  God  of  providence.  The  God  of 
the  sea  is  thus  the  God  of  the  sailor.  In  the 
context  we  have  a  hurriedly-sketched  pic- 
ture of  a  storm  at  sea,  and,  landsmen  though 
most  of  us  are,  we  can  in  part  understand 
the  danger  and  solemnity  of  the  situation. 
The  waves  are  running  mountains  high,  and 
the  vessel  is  a  mere  plaything,  seeming  to 
touch  the  sky  the  one  moment,  and  the 
next  all  but  swallowed  up  in  the  depths. 
The  sailors  have  exhausted  their  nautical 
skill,  and  they  are  in  despair.  And  then 
they  do  just  what  we  would  have  expected 
them  to  do — they  pray.  In  such  circum- 
stances prayer  is  a  sort  of  instinct.  "  Many 
mariners,"  says  Thomas  Fuller,  "  are  calm 
in  a  storm,  and  storm  in  a  calm."  Up  to 
the  throne  of  grace  goes  their  cry,  and, 
forced  as  it  is,  coming  as  it  does  from  men 
"at  their  wit's  end,"  God  hears  it,  and  sends 
an  answer.  The  foaming  billows  sink  to 
sleep,  and  there  is  a  great  calm.  "  So  He  " 
— not  chance,  not  good  luck — "bringeth 
them  unto  their  desired  haven." 

Let    it    be    observed,    however,   that,    in 
addition   to  praying  earnestly  to  the  great 
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Deliverer,  men  must  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
perilous  situation.  The  sailors  on  board  the 
ship  which  carried  St.  Paul  to  Italy  had  to 
resort  to  every  conceivable  method  with  a 
view  to  saving  themselves.  They  had  to 
throw  their  cargo  overboard,  and  to  remove 
everything  that  hindered  their  purpose  ;  and 
in  the  end  sailors  and  passengers  alike  had 
to  save  themselves  as  best  they  could,  some 
by  swimming,  others  by  catching  hold  of  any 
board  or  spar  within  their  reach.  "And  so 
it  came  to  pass,  that  they  escaped  all  safe  to 
land."  It  is  wrong  for  people  to  cry  to  God, 
and  then  simply  to  stand  by,  neglecting 
some  very  obvious  duty.  "  But,"  says  some 
one,  "how  do  you  account  for  the  awful 
disasters  that  actually  do  occur  on  the  sea 
from  time  to  time,  even  after  people  have 
prayed  and  toiled  for  deliverance  ?  Do  they 
not  furnish  a  proof  that  the  laws  of  nature 
work  out  their  ends  irrespective  of  an  Omni- 
potent Being  ?  Or  rather,  Do  they  not 
prove  that  God  is  not  Omnipotent  ?"  The 
answer  is,  No.  Equally  with  blessings  and 
comforts,  disasters  are  the  messengers  of  our 
God  and  of  His  Christ.  Let  us  not  hesitate 
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to  accept  both  sides  of  the  truth.  When 
we  see  Nature  "emptying  her  shafts  upon 
the  best  and  noblest  indifferently  with  the 
meanest  and  worst/'1  let  us  not  shrink  from 
using  the  Psalmist's  words,  "Thou  didst  it." 
However  appalling  and  inscrutable  the 
phenomena  of  Nature  may  be,  they  are 
included  in  the  "all  things  "  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  as  working  together  for  good.  The 
various  parts  of  our  lives,  and  the  mani- 
fold events  which  go  to  make  up  history, 
cannot  be  rightly  understood,  if  they  can  be 
understood  at  all,  when  they  are  taken  by 
themselves  ;  each  has  its  place  in  the  whole, 
and  where  that  place  is,  He  Who  has  all 
eternity  to  work  in  will  let  us  know  some 
day.  When  we  realise  that  earth  and  sea 
are  mansions  in  the  Father's  house ;  when 
we  know  that  we  cannot  drift  beyond  the 
Father's  love  and  care  ;  when  we  are  assured 
that,  if  the  arrows  of  destruction  hit  us  and 
kill  us,  it  is  because  God  has  so  willed;  then 
trust  will  take  the  place  of  terror,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  say,  whatever  betide,  "  All's 
well ! " 

1  John  Stuart  Mill,  Posthumous  Essays. 
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I  have  been  wondering  whether  Charles 
Wesley  was  thinking  of  the  scene  associated 
with  the  first  of  our  texts  when  he  wrote 
"  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul/'  the  greatest  of 
his  own  hymns,  and,  according  to  at  least 
one  expert,  "the  greatest  of  all  great 
hymns."  "There  is  scarcely  any  hymn," 
writes  another  authority,  "  which  for  wide 
usefulness  and  acceptance  can  dispute  the 
supremacy  with  this."  Still  another  refers 
to  it  as  "  the  hymn  of  the  ages "  ;  while 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said  :  "  I  would 
rather  have  written  this  hymn  than  have 
the  fame  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  sat  on 
the  earth.  It  is  more  glorious.  It  has  more 
power  in  it.  I  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  that  hymn  than  hold  the  wealth  of  the 
richest  man  in  New  York.  He  will  die.  He 
is  dead,  and  does  not  know  it.  He  will  pass, 
after  a  little  while,  out  of  men's  thoughts. 
What  will  there  be  to  speak  of  him  ?  What 
will  he  have  done  that  will  stop  trouble,  or 
encourage  hope  ?  His  money  will  go  to  his 
heirs,  and  they  will  divide  it.  It  is  like  a 
stream  divided  and  growing  narrower  by 
division.  And  they  will  die,  and  it  will  go 
to  their  heirs.  In  three  or  four  generations 
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everything  comes  to  the  ground  again  for 
redistribution.  But  that  hymn  will  go  on 
singing  until  the  last  trump  brings  forth  the 
anerel  band  ;  and  then  I  think  it  will  mount 

o  7 

up  on  some  lip  to  the  very  presence  of  God." 
The  origin  of  the  hymn  being  in  reality 
unknown,  some  very  pretty  stories  have  been 
invented  to  account  for  its  birth.  Two  of 
these  are  well  known.,  the  one  being  that  a 
sea-bird  once  sought  and  found  "a  covert 
from  the  tempest  "  in  Wesley's  bosom  ;  and 
the  other,  that  a  dove,  pursued  by  a  hawk, 
was  driven  to  the  same  place  of  refuge ; 
but  both  may  be  dismissed  as  being  purely 
legendary.  I  have  an  idea  that  if  the  votes 
of  shipmasters  and  mariners  with  regard  to 
their  favourite  hymn  could  be  got,  "  Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  soul "  would  come  out  at,  or  very 
near,  the  top.  Are  there  any  two  verses  in 
the  whole  range  of  Christian  hymnody  which 
so  well  express  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
those  in  extreme  peril  on  the  sea  as  the  first 
two  of  Wesley's  masterpiece  ? — 

"  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  high ; 
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Hide  me,  O  my  Saviour,  hide, 
Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 

Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
O  receive  my  soul  at  last ! 

"  Other  refuge  have  I  none  ; 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee ; 
Leave,  ah  !  leave  me  not  alone ; 

Still  support  and  comfort  me. 
All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed ; 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring ; 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing. " 

Written  in  1738,,  after  the  author  had  under- 
gone a  great  change  in  his  religious  feelings, 
"Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul"  has  been  the 
salvation  of  many  a  voyager  on  life's  troubled 
sea.  For  in  truth  human  life  may  be  likened 
to  a  voyage.  Life  may  be  conceived  either 
as  one  long  voyage,  or  as  a  series  of  voyages, 
one  of  which  must  necessarily  be  the  last. 
Anyhow,  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
and  taken  is,  Engage  Jesus  Christ  as  Pilot, 
not  only  when  leaving  and  entering  a  port, 
but  throughout  the  whole  voyage,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  your  frail  and  apparently 
foundering  bark  reaching  the  "  haven  under 
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the  hill."  Engage  Him  on  your  first  and  on 
your  every  voyage,  for  though,  when  the  last 
run  comes  to  be  taken,  you  may  sail  into  the 
haven  on  the  bosom  of  a  foamless  and  sound- 
less tide,  it  may  be  only  after  much  damage 
to  yourselves  and  others.  Much  of  life's 
valuable  cargo  may  have  been  lost,  and  lost 
needlessly,  because  nobody  has  ever  suffered 
moral  shipwreck  who  had  Christ  as  his  Com- 
panion. One  of  the  most  solemn  things 
about  sin  in  some  of  its  manifestations  is 
this,  that  while  it  may  be  freely  forgiven  of 
God,  it  may  leave  bad  effects  which  even 
God  Himself  cannot  undo.  Every  moment 
of  our  lives  we  are  working  for  eternity,  a 
thought  which  Coventry  Patmore  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Of  this  we  are  certified,  that  we 
Are  shaped  here  for  eternity, 
So  that  a  careless  word  will  make 
Its  dint  upon  the  form  we  take 
For  ever." 

There  is  one  line  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
hymn,  and  another  in  the  second,  to  which 
I  would  like  to  draw  special  attention. 
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(a)  "While  the  nearer  waters  roll." 

It  is  amazing  that  so  many  have  stumbled 
at  the  words  "  nearer  waters,"  and  provided 
substitutes  for  them.  The  expression  is  at 
once  beautiful  and  pregnant.  Because  the 
sea  is  agitated  in  one  locality,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  agitated  in  every  locality. 
Because  one  ship  is  in  distress,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  ships  are  in  distress.  And  in 
the  same  way,  God  be  thanked,  our  souls 
are  not  always  tempest-beaten ;  but  when 
they  are  buffeted  by  the  "nearer  waters," 
or,  in  other  words,  when  our  immediate 
surroundings  are  full  of  dangers  and  temp- 
tations, then  our  supreme  need  is  to  have 
the  help  of  the  great  Lover  of  human  souls. 

( b)  "  Other  refuge  have  I  none." 

Here  we  have  a  whole  gospel  and  a  phil- 
osophy of  life.  When  the  foaming  billows 
break  upon  our  unprotected  heads,  when 
the  piercing  blasts  of  adversity  whirl  round 
about  us,  great  is  the  temptation  to  try 
earthly  expedients,  earthly  refuges.  One 
man  builds  a  house  which  he  names 
Unbelief,  and  hopes  to  find  a  refuge  in 
that ;  another  builds  a  house  which  he 
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names  Dissipation,  and  hopes  to  find  a 
refuge  in  that ;  another,  sick  at  heart, 
bankrupt  of  hope,  weary  of  life,  deliber- 
ately ends  (as  he  thinks)  all  his  troubles 
in  death.  Would  that  this  one  line  were 
engraven  on  every  heart ! 

"  Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  I  want ; 

More  than  all  in  Thee  I  find ; 
Raise  the  fallen,  cheer  the  faint, 

Heal  the  sick,  and  lead  the  blind. 
Just  and  holy  is  Thy  name, 

I  am  all  unrighteousness  ; 
False  and  full  of  sin  I  am, 

Thou  art  full  of  truth  and  grace. 

"  Plenteous  grace  with  Thee  is  found, 

Grace  to  cover  all  my  sin ; 
Let  the  healing  streams  abound  ; 

Make  and  keep  me  pure  within. 
Thou  of  life  the  fountain  art, 

Freely  let  me  take  of  Thee ; 
Spring  Thou  up  within  my  heart, 

Rise  to  all  eternity." 

Hear  how  the  poet  sings  the  matchless 
beauty  of  Christ,  and  the  utter  unworthi- 
ness  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  Christ 
is  Justice,  Holiness,  Truth,  Grace,  Purity, 
Life ;  man  is  diseased,  blind,  false,  full  of 
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sin.  And  yet  Christ  is  able  and  willing  to 
meet  man,  and  to  make  him  an  entirely 
new  creation. 

If  all  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  had  been 
in    this    vein,    he    would    have    been    the 
greatest,  as  he  is  certainly  the  most  volum- 
inous,   of  all    hymn-makers ;    at   the    same 
time   it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  his 
range  had  been  less  wide,  and  his  feeling 
less    deep   and    varied,    Methodism    would 
have    had   no    poet,    and    the    Evangelical 
Revival  would  have  been  bereft  of  a  great 
deal  of  its  life-giving  power.     In  the  realm 
of  sacred  song  there  is  no  more  copious,  no 
more    ready   writer;    and    considering   the 
almost    incredible    number    of    hymns    he 
wrote — he  is  said  to  have  written  more  than 
6000 — it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  that 
some  of  them   are    of  little    or   no   worth. 
There  are    those   who   think    that   he    was 
overshadowed  by    his   great  brother   John. 
The  fact  is  that  the  crowds  which  gathered 
together  in  those   stirring  days  were  more 
deeply     and     permanently     impressed     by 
Charles's    hymns   than   by  John's   sermons. 
As  William  Law,  the  author  of  the  Serious 
Call,  was  the  morning-star  of  the  Revival, 
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and  John  Wesley  the  Reviver,  so  Charles 
was  the  one  who  did  most  to  keep  the  fires 
of  enthusiasm  burning. 

Somehow,  we  never  think  of  the  one 
brother  without  thinking  of  the  other ;  so 
closely  were  the  two  associated  in  the  work 
of  awakening  the  Church  of  God  to  a  new 
life.  Indeed,  after  the  period  of  Charles's 
education  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  his  his- 
tory becomes  merged  in  that  of  his  brother. 
"  My  brother  and  I,"  John  often  used  to 
say.  Born,  both  of  them,  at  Epworth  vicar- 
age near  Lincoln,  John  in  1703,  and  Charles 
in  1708,  they  laboured  hand  in  hand  to 
speed  the  cause  of  the  new  movement 
which  has  proved  so  beneficent.  Never  was 
there  any  serious  breach  between  them,  un- 
less we  reckon  as  such  Charles's  unalterable 
determination  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  his  refusal  to  be  buried  in  the 
unconsecrated  ground  of  his  brother — a 
course  which  showed  the  independence  of 
his  nature  and  the  calmness  of  his  judgment. 
With  a  story  about  John  Wesley  I  close. 
Illustrative  of  his  abounding  energy,  trust, 
and  piety,  it  comes  as  a  suitable  message  to 
us,  standing  as  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of 
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a  new  year.1  He  was  once  asked  by  a  lady, 
"  Suppose  that  you  knew  you  were  to 
die  at  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  night,  how 
would  you  spend  the  intervening  time  ? " 
"  How,  madam  ?"  he  replied  ;  "  why,  just  as 
I  intend  to  spend  it  now.  I  should  preach 
this  night  at  Gloucester,  and  again  at  five 
to-morrow  morning.  After  that,  I  should 
ride  to  Tewkesbury,  preach  in  the  afternoon, 
and  meet  the  Societies  in  the  evening.  I 
should  then  repair  to  friend  Martin's  house, 
who  expects  to  entertain  me,  converse  and 
pray  with  the  family  as  usual,  retire  to  my 
room  at  ten.  o'clock,  commend  myself  to  my 
Heavenly  Father,  lie  down  to  rest,  and 
wake  up  in  glory." 

1  This  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1905. 


VI 

"Sun  of  m£  Soul,  ZTbou 


Saviour  bear 


SUN  of  my  soul,  Thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near ; 
O  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant's  eyes. 

When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  gently  steep, 
Be  my  last  thought,  how  sweet  to  rest 
For  ever  on  my  Saviour's  breast. 

Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve, 
For  without  Thee  I  cannot  live ; 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die. 

If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  Thine 
Have  spurned  to-day  the  voice  Divine, 
Now,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  begin ; 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

Watch  by  the  sick ;  enrich  the  poor 
With  blessings  from  Thy  boundless  store  ; 
Be  every  mourner's  sleep  to-night, 
Like  infant's  slumbers,  pure  and  light. 

Come  Hear  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take, 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above. 
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VI 

"Sun  of  itip  Soul,  Cbou  Saviour 
dear  " 


"  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep  : 
for  Thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety." 

—  PSALM  iv.  8. 

IT  is  more  than  probable  that  this  Psalm, 
like  the  one  before  it,  was  written  by  David 
when  he  fled  from  his  son  Absalom  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  an  evening  piece  telling  of  the 
courage  and  security  which  God  is  able  to 
impart  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Among  his 
adherents,  however,  in  that  time  of  crisis, 
there  were  evidently  many  who  might  not 
unjustly  be  called  pessimists  ;  for  pessimists 

—  and  agnostics  too  —  have  existed  ever  since 
men  began  to  reflect  upon  the  deep  pro- 
blems of  human  life  and  destiny.     "There 
be    many    that    say,"    exclaims    the    royal 
Psalmist,  "Who  will  show  us  any  good?" 
Now  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  put 
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all  pessimists,  or  all  optimists,  into  the  same 
category.  There  is  a  kind  of  pessimism 
which  says  that  the  gospel  of  progress 
through  suffering  is  a  mockery  and  a 
delusion,  and  that  the  next  best  thing  to 
never  having  been  born  at  all,  is  to  be  gone 
from  all  the  evils  of  this  world  and  find  rest 
in  death.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
kind  of  optimism — an  audacious  optimism — 
which  deliberately  ignores  the  pathos  and 
tragedy  of  life.  The  former — of  which 
Byron  among  the  moderns,  and  Sophocles 
among  the  ancients,  may  be  taken  as 
exponents — kills  all  hope  within  the  human 
breast;  while  the  latter — of  which  Emerson 
is  pre-eminently  the  apostle- — though  it  may 
be  preached  in  order  to  make  men  and 
women  regard  the  present  as  the  golden 
age,  destroys  all  human  sympathy  whatso- 
ever. The  religion  of  Israel  protests  against 
both  these  extremes ;  the  religion  of  Jesus 
protests  against  them  still  more  loudly. 
And  yet  Christianity  by  no  means  disowns 
the  creeds  to  which  they  are  respectively 
related.  In  one  sense,  Christianity  is 
nothing  else  than  optimism  springing  out 
of  pessimism :  in  one  sense,  pessimism  is 
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the  foundation  on  which  the  structure  of 
Christianity  is  reared.  All  men,  be  it 
remembered,  whether  they  are  in  Christ  or 
out  of  Him,  whether  they  are  affected  by 
religion  or  not,  have  to  bear  their  share  of 
trial  and  sorrow,  of  pain  and  loss,  in  this 
world.  We  are  not  excused  from  singing 
songs  set  in  a  minor  key  whenever  we 
become  disciples  of  the  Man  of  Love.  On 
the  contrary,  tribulation  is  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  life's  school ;  it  is  something 
to  be  expected  and  welcomed,  inasmuch  as 
that  way  lies  purification,  progress,  meetness 
for  heaven. 

Not  to  feel  depressed  at  times  is  a  sign 
of  moral  weakness,  for  it  is  true,  as  Carlyle 
says,  that  "man's  unhappiness  comes  of  his 
greatness."  Even  the  Perfect  Man,  Who 
faced  and  mastered  every  enemy  of  God  and 
man — even  He  Who  said,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  unequalled  dignity  and  authority, 
"  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  1  also  said  to 
three  of  His  disciples,  "My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here 
and  watch  with  Me."  2  St.  Paul,  too,  who 

1  St.  John  xvi.  33.  2  St.  Matthew  xxvi.  38. 
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had  more  conflicts,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
than  most  men,  cried  out  at  one  period  in 
his  career,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?"1  and,  at  another,  gave  this  testi- 
mony, "I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."  2 

But  to  return  to  David.  As  you  know, 
he  had  experienced  much  of  God's  good- 
ness ;  and  yet  he  came  to  this  conclusion 
when  he  was  being  hunted  and  harassed 
by  Saul,  "  I  shall  now  perish  one  day  by  the 
hand  of  Saul :  there  is  nothing  better  for 
me  than  that  I  should  speedily  escape  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines."3  "There  is 
nothing  better  for  me  "  —the  very  form  of 
the  words  indicates  despair.  Was  David, 
then,  a  confirmed  pessimist  ?  Not  at  all. 
If  at  the  time  of  his  son's  revolt  the  hearts 

1  Romans  vii.  24.  2  Romans  viii.  38. 

3  1  Samuel  xxvii.  1. 
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of  his  comrades  were  failing  them  for  fear, 
he  himself  was  calm  and  confident.  The 
smiling  sunshine  of  God  flooded  his  inner 
life,  and  he  was  glad.  With  the  Almighty 
as  his  sentry  he  could  sleep  soundly  at 
night,  uttering  as  his  last  words  : — "  I  will 
both  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep  :  for 
Thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in 
safety." 

It  was  Don  Quixote's  man,  Sancho  Panza, 
who  remarked  in  his  own  peculiar  way : 
"Blessings  light  on  the  man  who  first 
invented  sleep  !  It  covers  a  man  all  over, 
body  and  mind,  like  a  cloak  ;  and  it  is 
meat  to  the  hungry  and  drink  to  the 
thirsty."  In  all  seriousness  we  might  well 
say,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  wonderful 
blessing  of  sleep."  It  is  a  blessing  whose 
value  we  do  not  realise  until  we  have  passed 
many  sleepless  nights  ;  for,  as  Wordsworth 
says  in  one  of  his  sonnets  on  sleep  : — 

"  Without  thee,  what  is  all  the  morning's  wealth? 

Come,  blessed  barrier  betwixt  day  and  day, 
Dear  mother    of   fresh    thoughts    and   joyous 
health  !  " 

Like  the  air  and  the  sunlight,  it  is  common 
to  all ;  it  is  not  reserved  for  the  privileged 
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classes,  as  the  old  Latin  poet  has  noted  in 
words  which  have  been  Englished  thus  :— 

"  Heart-soothing  sleep,  which  not  disdains 
The  rural  cot,  and  humble  swains."1 

Indeed,  the  partiality  of  sleep  is  towards 
the  labouring  man,  towards  all  those  who 
are  free  from  the  cares  of  riches,  of  power, 
and  of  study. 

Remembering,  then,  that  sleep  is  the  gift 
of  God,  let  us  ask  ourselves  some  questions. 
In  what  spirit,  and  with  what  feelings,  do 
we  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night  ?  Do  we 
pray  ?  Are  we  deeply  sensible  of  God's 
continual  presence  and  unsleeping  care  ? 
Or  do  we  lie  down  and  fall  asleep,  like 
dogs,  without  one  thought  of  Him  Who  has 
been  kind  to  us  and  ours  ?  To  go  to  sleep 
is  a  thing  of  exceeding  solemnity,  because, 
when  we  close  our  eyes,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  our  waking  will  be  in  this  world. 
"  When  you  lie  down  at  night,  compose 
your  spirits  as  if  you  were  not  to  awake 
till  the  heavens  be  no  more.  And  when 


1  Horatlus,  Od.  III.  i.  21. 
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you  awake  in  the  morning,  consider  that 
new  day  as  your  last,  and  live  accordingly. 
Surely  that  night  cometh  of  which  you  will 
never  see  the  morning,  or  that  morning  of 
which  you  will  never  see  the  night.  But 
which  of  your  mornings  or  nights  will  be 
such,  you  know  not."  l  Yes,  there  is  only 
a  step,  after  all,  between  the  present  life, 
which  in  the  daytime  seems  to  be  the  only 
real  life,  and  the  life  to  come.  Hence  the 
poets,  who  have  sung  much  in  praise  of 
sleep,  have  not  neglected  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  resemblance  of  sleep  to  death.  Speaking 
of  sleep,  the  author  of  Religio  Medici  says  it 
is  so  like  death  that  he  does  not  go  to 
sleep  until  he  has  had  this  "  colloquy  with 
God  "  :- 

"  Sleep  is  a  death  ;  O  make  me  try 
By  sleeping,  what  it  is  to  die ! 
And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
On  my  grave,  as  on  my  bed. 
Howe'er  I  rest,  great  God,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  last  with  Thee. 
And  thus  assur'd,  behold  I  lie 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. " 


Thomas  Boston,  Fourfold  State. 
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It  is  the  height  of  meanness  as  well  as 
of  folly  to  lie  down  without  contemplating 
the  goodness  of  Him  Who  neither  slumbereth 
nor  sleepeth,  and  to  Whom  alone  we  are 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  our  persons  and 
dwellings.  Let  us  tell  the  Saviour  every 
sin  that  weighs  us  down  to  the  dust ;  let  us 
bring  to  Him  every  restless  thought,  every 
eager  longing ;  let  us  praise  Him  for  the 
lifelong  blessings,  not  one  of  which  we 
have  deserved  ;  let  us  commit  ourselves  and 
all  our  brethren  of  mankind  to  His  safe 
keeping  ;  and  in  the  morning,  should  we  be 
spared  to  see  its  light,  let  us  ask  help  for 
the  duties,  and  strength  against  the  tempta- 
tions, of  the  day.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  He  Who  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer 
will  accept  the  plea,  so  often  advanced  by 
us,  that  we  are  too  tired  at  night,  and  too 
busy  during  the  day,  to  say  our  prayers  to 
the  Heavenly  Father  ?  Do  we  plead  exhaus- 
tion or  want  of  time  with  regard  to  our 
amusements  or  our  social  pleasures  ?  Very 
busy  as  most  of  us  are,  taken  up  as  we  are 
with  an  almost  bewildering  host  of  duties 
and  studies  and  entertainments,  we  can,  as 
a  rule,  steal  at  least  half  an  hour  every  day 
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for  our  morning  and  evening  newspapers. 
How  is  it,  then,  that  we  so  easily  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  have  not  a  moment  to 
spare  for  the  culture  of  the  higher  life  ? 
Let  us  hear  the  truth.  The  real  reason  is 
that  in  this  age  of  ours,  which  makes  an 
idol  of  Action,  and  which  clamours  for 
rapidly  -  gained  results,  Meditation  —  and 
especially  that  kind  of  meditation  which 
passes  into  prayer — has  practically  become 
a  lost  faculty. 

Now  I  can  suggest  no  more  effectual 
remedy  for  this  spiritual  atrophy  than  the 
reading  or  singing  of  an  evening  hymn 
before  we  close  our  eyes  in  sleep.  I  pre- 
scribe an  evening  hymn,  because  there  must 
be  something  more  definite,  something  more 
concrete  than  what  Coleridge  calls  "  only  a 
sense  of  supplication,"  though  that  is  better 
than  nothing  at  all ;  and  also  because 
there  is  no  season  that  lends  itself  like  the 
night  to  holding  converse  with  the  things 
belonging  to  the  spirit.  Well,  there  are 
three  great  evening  hymns  in  our  language, 
namely,  Ken's  "All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God, 
this  night,"  Lyte's  "Abide  with  me,"  and 
Keble's  "  Sun  of  my  soul,  Thou  Saviour 
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dear  "  ;  and,  without  awarding  the  palm  to 
any  one  of  them,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Keble's  composition  is  the  work  of  the  most 
original  and  the  most  popular  of  English 
sacred  poets.  "  Sun  of  my  soul  "  —Keble's 
greatest  hymn,  and,  according  to  Julian, 
"  one  of  the  foremost  hymns  in  the  English 
language "  —  was  first  published  in  the 
Christian  Year,  a  production  which  has 
given  its  author  a  place  among  the  im- 
mortals. The  stanzas  in  common  use  are 
really  selections  from  his  "  Verses  for 
Evening/'  the  opening  lines  of  which 
are  : — 

"  Tis  gone,  that  bright  and  orbed  blaze, 
Fast  fading  from  our  wistful  gaze. " 

The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to  the  sun,  that 
great  light  which  the  Almighty  Maker  of 
the  world  set  up  in  the  heavens  to  rule  the 
day ;  so  that  the  Christian  is  beautifully 
instructed  in  the  duty  of  rising  from  Nature 
to  Nature's  God. 

And  now  let  us  run  over  the  contents  of 
these  six  usually  selected  verses.  We  speak 
of  the  going  down  of  the  sun ;  but  we  know 
all  the  time  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 
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The  earth  in  its  revolution  turns  away  from 
the  sun,  and  there  is  darkness ;  nevertheless, 
the  sun  shines  on.  So  the  Sun  of  our  souls 
never  sets  ;  if  He  seems  to  be  hidden,  it  is 
because  of  some  "  earth-born "  cloud  that 
has  arisen.  Such  is  the  idea  contained  in 
the  first  verse.  In  the  second,  the  prayer  is 
expressed  that  the  last  conscious  thought 
before  the  eyes  are  sealed  in  sleep  may  be 
the  ineffable  sweetness  of  leaning  on  the 
Saviour's  bosom.  The  abiding  presence  of 
the  Saviour  is  asked  for  in  the  third  verse, 
alike  through  the  long  day  of  life  and  the 
dark  night  of  death.  And  then  comes  a 
change  in  the  line  of  thought  :— 

"  If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  Thine 
Have  spurned  to-day  the  voice  Divine, 
Now,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  begin ; 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

"  Watch  by  the  sick  :  enrich  the  poor 
With  blessings  from  Thy  boundless  store ; 
Be  every  mourner's  sleep  to-night, 
Like  infant's  slumbers,  pure  and  light." 

The  prayer  ceases  to  be  individual,  and 
becomes  social,  as  prayer  should  ever  be. 
The  wandering  child,  persistently  rejecting 
the  overtures  of  Divine  grace,  the  sick,  the 
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poor,  the  mourner, — all  are  remembered. 
But  prayer  is  not  only  for  the  period 
between  lying  down  and  rising  up  ;  it  is  also 
for  the  period  between  rising  up  and  lying 
down  ;  and  so  the  evening  prayer  leads 
naturally  to  the  morning  cry  : — 

"  Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take, 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love 
We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above." 

As  Charles  Wesley  was  the  singer  of  the 
Evangelical  Revival,  so  John  Keble  was  the 
laureate  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Born 
in  1792,  he  received  his  early  education 
at  home  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
Gloucestershire  clergyman.  Proceeding  in 
due  course  to  Oxford,  he  achieved  the 
highest  honours  of  the  University  when  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  he  was 
able  to  number  among  his  friends — earlier 
and  later — Arnold  (afterwards  of  Rugby), 
Lord  Coleridge,  Whately,  Pusey,  and 
Newman.  In  1816  he  was  ordained  priest, 
his  first  curacy  being  that  of  East  Leach 
and  Burthorpe.  The  Christian  Year  ap- 
peared in  1827,  anonymously,  and  almost 
simultaneously  with  Heber's  Hymns — two 
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publications  which  entirely  took  away  the 
point  (if  ever  there  was  any)  of  Montgomery's 
remark  made  two  years  previously,  that 
hymns  had  been  written  by  "all  sorts  of 
persons  except  poets."  "The  result/'  to 
use  Duffield's  words,  "  of  long  labour  and  of 
such  polishing  and  revision  as  Gray  put  upon 
the 'Elegy/"  it  took  the  world  by  storm, 
and  has  actually  gone  through  one  hundred 
editions.  "I  myself,"  says  Archdeacon 
Prescott,  "know  no  body  of  uninspired 
poetry,  where  purity  and  power,  where 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  and  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  where  the  love 
of  nature  and  the  love  of  Christ  are  so 
wonderfully  combined."  In  1831,  Keble 
was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
and  on  the  14th  July,  1833,  he  preached  in 
St.  Mary's  the  famous  Assize  Sermon,  of 
which  Newman  says,  "  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered and  kept  the  day  as  the  start  of 
the  religious  movement  of  1833."  On  his 
father's  death  in  1835  he  was  offered,  for 
the  second  time,  the  living  of  Hursley, 
which  he  accepted  ;  and  there  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1866.  Six  weeks  later 
his  wife  died,  a  lady  whom  he  used  to  speak 
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of  as  "  his  conscience,  his  memory,  and  his 
commonsense  "  ;  and  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
last  hymns  composed  by  him  was  "  The 
voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden,"  which  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  bridal 
piece  in  all  sacred  literature. 

During  his  lifetime,  Keble's  counsel  in 
religious  difficulties  was  in  great  demand ; 
and  as  for  the  Christian  Year,  it  has  been  a 
guide  and  stay  to  thousands  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  for  nearly  three  generations.  Of 
Keble  as  a  man,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he 
possessed  two  outstanding  features,  namely, 
an  invincible  modesty,  and  an  almost  un- 
earthly passion  for  goodness ;  of  Keble  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  that  he  was  inclined  to  take 
rather  a  gloomy  view  of  the  Church's  future, 
being  in  this  respect  very  unlike  the  Wesleys 
when  they  entered  upon  their  crusade ; 
while  of  Keble  as  a  poet,  I  shall  let  Dean 
Church  and  Dr.  Chalmers  speak.  "  Born  a 
poet,"  says  the  Dean,1  "steeped  in  all  that 
is  noblest  and  tenderest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  with  the 

1  The  Oxford  Movement,  p.  25. 
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keenest  sympathy  with  that  new  school  of 
poetry  which,  with  Wordsworth  as  its  repre- 
sentative, was  searching  out  the  deeper 
relations  between  nature  and  the  human 
soul,  he  found  in  poetical  composition  a 
vent  and  relief  for  feelings  stirred  by  the 
marvels  of  glory  and  of  awfulness,  and  by 
the  sorrows  and  blessings,  amid  which  human 
life  is  passed."  When  Chalmers  went  to 
Oxford  in  1835  to  receive  his  D.C.L.,  he 
was  " particularly  drawn"  to  Keble,  and 
refers  to  him  in  these  terms  :  "  The  most 
interesting  introduction  which  I  have  had 
in  Oxford  is  to  Keble  the  poet,  author  of 
the  Christian  Year,  a  work  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  most  worthy  of  your  perusal, 
nay,  of  your  daily  companionship."  l 

Fortunately,  Keble's  Evening  Hymn  has 
found  a  beautiful  musical  setting  in  Sir  Her- 
bert Oakley's  "  Abends,"  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  less  than  half  an  hour  ;  and  the 
result  has  been  that  "  Sun  of  my  soul  "  sung 
to  this  tune  has  become  one  of  the  favourite 
slumber-songs  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

1  Quoted  by  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  The  Prophets 
of  Christendom,  p.  253. 
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"©  %o\>c  that  wilt  not  let  me  go" 


0  LOVE  that  wilt  not  let  me  go, 
I  rest  my  weary  soul  in  Thee : 

1  give  Thee  back  the  life  I  owe, 
That  in  Thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 

May  richer,  fuller  be. 

O  Light  that  followest  all  my  way, 

I  yield  my  flickering  torch  to  Thee  : 
My  heart  restores  its  borrowed  ray, 
That  in  Thy  sunshine's  blaze  its  day 
May  brighter,  fairer  be. 

0  Joy  that  seekest  me  through  pain, 
I  cannot  close  my  heart  to  Thee  : 

1  trace  the  rainbow  through  the  rain, 
And  feel  the  promise  is  not  vain 

That  morn  shall  tearless  be. 

0  Cross  that  liftest  up  my  head, 

I  dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  Thee  : 

1  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 

And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 
Life  that  shall  endless  be. 
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VII 

0  £oue  tbat  wilt  not  let  me  90  " 


"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature." 

—  2  CORINTHIANS  v.  17. 

ST.  PAUL  must  have  been  profoundly  con- 
scious of  the  truth  contained  in  these  words. 
Well  did  he  know  what  he  was  speaking 
about,  because  there  was  a  period  in  his  life 
during  which  he  was  not  simply  out  of 
Christ,  but  bitterly  opposed  to  Him.  He 
was  like  a  volcano  in  his  hostility.  This 
was  the  man  that  breathed  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord.  This  was  the  man  that  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  first  martyrdom.  Here  is  his 
own  testimony  concerning  himself  :  "  Many 
of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having 
received  authority  from  the  chief  priests  ; 
and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave 
my  voice  against  them.  And  I  punished 
them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled 
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them  to  blaspheme  ;  and  being  exceedingly 
mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even 
unto  strange  cities."  l  But  all  that  was 
changed  on  the  Damascus  road.  The  old 
things  passed  away,  and  all  became  new. 
No  believer  was  ever  swayed  by  a  more 
fervent  love  to  his  Redeemer,  and  none  ever 
put  forth  more  strenuous,  more  self-denying 
exertions  to  win  men  to  the  side  of  the  new 
religion.  Here  is  his  own  record  of  his 
extraordinary  sufferings  and  privations  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's:  "Of  the 
Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save 
one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once 
was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a 
night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep ; 
in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."  2 

1  Acts  xxvi.  10,  11. 
2  2  Corinthians  xi.  24-27. 
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"A  man  in  Christ "  —such  is  the  Apostle's 
definition  of  a  Christian.  It  is  short,  simple, 
comprehensive,  practical.  It  recalls  the 
words  addressed  by  Christ  to  His  disciples  as 
they  halted  on  their  way  from  the  upper  room 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  probably  in  front  of 
a  newly-pruned  vine  :  "  Abide  in  Me,  and  I 
in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of 
itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more 
can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  Me."  l  That  the 
Pauline  description  of  a  Christian  laid  a 
strong  hand  on  the  imagination  of  the  Early 
Church,  is  seen  from  the  commonness  of  the 
words  "In  Christ"  as  an  epitaph  in  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome.  To  be  "in  Christ" 
means  the  identification,  as  far  as  that  is 
possible,  of  the  believer  with  Christ;  it 
implies  that  the  believer  lays  aside  his  own 
wisdom,  strength,  merit,  and  by  Divine  grace 
lives  like  another  Christ.  To  be  "in  Christ" 
is  to  be  "a  new  creature,"  a  new  man  in  a 
new  world ;  it  is  to  have  new  light,  new 
love,  new  strength,  new  hopes  and  longings, 
new  convictions  and  resolves ;  it  is  to  have 
new  views  of  God,  of  truth,  of  duty,  of  future 

1  St.  John  xv.  4. 
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destiny ;  it  is  to  see,  with  other  eyes,  the 
Bible,  the  Church,  Humanity,  Nature — in  a 
word,  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven  ;  and 
to  approach  them  in  another  temper  and 
tone.  Once,  so  I  have  read,  a  beggar, 
old  and  blind,  stood  playing  the  violin  in 
one  of  the  gardens  of  Paris.  Few  people 
stopped  to  listen.  By  and  by  a  man  stepped 
forward,  and,  taking  the  instrument  into 
his  hands,  discoui'sed  such  exquisite  music 
that  a  vast  multitude  gathered  round  him, 
and  listened  spell-bound.  He  was  then  the 
most  celebrated  player  in  Europe.  How 
was  this  sudden  transformation  effected  ? 
Not  by  changing  the  instrument,  but  by 
giving  it  up  to  a  master-hand.  Even  so, 
we  get  but  poor  music  out  of  these  lives  of 
ours  when  we  ourselves  are  the  players  ; 
but  let  us  transfer  our  lives  to  Christ,  and 
He  will  produce  such  haunting  strains  out 
of  the  self-same  strings,  that  men  will  take 
notice  of  us,  and  say  that  we  have  been 

with  Him. 

I 

Thus  the  road  to  the  new  life  is  through 
self-surrender.  The  heart  must  be  emptied 
of  self  before  it  can  be  a  dwelling-place  for 
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the  Divine  Guest.  After  all,  egotism  is  a 
man's  greatest  enemy,  and  it  must  be  kept 
under  before  he  can  do  anything  really  use- 
ful to  his  kind,  and  pleasing  to  God.  What 
then  about  self-interest  ?  Is  its  voice  to  be 
silenced  ?  By  no  means.  Self-interest  is 
one  of  the  deepest  laws  of  our  human 
nature,  and  consequently  one  of  the  per- 
manent and  beneficent  forces  of  life.  And 
what  about  personality  ?  Is  it  to  be  crushed  ? 
A  thousand  times  No  ;  because  the  moment 
we  do  that  we  trample  on  some  of  the 
fairest  flowers  of  our  nature — love,  friend- 
ship, sympathy,  heroism.  There  is  no  use 
talking  of  sacrifice,  if  there  is  nothing  of 
real  value  to  be  sacrificed.  Man  must  be 
something,  in  order  that  he  may  be  nothing 
—he  must  be  himself,  himself  at  his  best, 
ever  diligently  developing  his  selfhood 
along  his  own  lines.  Yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  man  must  be  nothing,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  something.  The  fame  of  Demos- 
thenes as  an  orator  depends  as  much  upon 
his  self-oblivion  as  upon  anything  else.  And 
so  Browning  has  done  yeoman  service  to 
humanity  in  penning  these  lines :— 
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"  God's  all,  man's  nought ; 
But  also,  God,  Whose  pleasure  brought 
Man  into  being,  stands  away 
As  it  were  a  hand-breadth  off,  to  give 
Room  for  the  newly-made  to  Jive, 
And  look  at  Him  from  a  place  apart, 
And  use  His  gifts  of  brain  and  heart, 
Given  indeed,  but  to  keep  for  ever. 
Who  speaks  of  man,  then,  must  not  sever 
Man's  very  elements  from  man, 
Saying,  '  But  all  is  God's  '—Whose  plan 
Was  to  create  man  and  then  leave  him 
Able,  His  own  word  saith,  to  grieve  Him, 
But  able  to  glorify  Him  too, 
As  a  mere  machine  could  never  do."  : 

Yes,  man  must  be  himself,  and  yet  he 
must  be  himself  by  being  not  his  own,  but 
Christ's.  Once  again  Nature  becomes  his 
educator,  for  she  demands  that  he  shall 
sacrifice  himself  for  wife  and  children,  for 
country  and  duty.  Man's  power  to  be 
himself  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  of 
self-sacrifice.  He  must  lose  himself  in  Christ, 
and  then  Christ  will  take  him,  and  use  him 
for  the  good  of  others.  Noble  living  is  never 
selfish.  "  If  we  were  to  examine  carefully 


1  Christmas  Eve,  v. 
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into  the  matter,"  writes  the  anonymous 
author  of  A  Short  Cut  to  Happiness,  "we 
should  see  that  selfishness  is  at  the  root  of 
half  this  world's  miseries.  Selfishness  alone 
has  contributed  more  to  unhappiness  in 
married  life  than  probably  all  the  other 
causes  put  together ;  in  fact,  unless  a  man 
and  woman  enter  into  the  marriage  state 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  make  any 
mutual  sacrifice  that  is  required  of  them 
(short  of  sin),  their  married  life  is  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  beginning.  For  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  Divine  '  salt  of  the  earth,' 
without  which  human  love  goes  the  way  of 
all  human  things,  and  ends  in  death  and 
corruption."  The  Christianity  of  Christ  is 
opposed  to  selfishness  of  every  kind,  even  to 
selfishness  in  its  most  refined  form  ;  it  insists 
on  the  subordination  of  self  to  God  and 
humanity.  And  probably  nothing  will  make 
the  way  easier  for  us  to  translate  this  hard 
doctrine  (for  it  is  hard)  into  life,  than  first 
to  study  well,  and  then  to  imitate  the 
example  of  our  Saviour.  For  us  men  and 
our  salvation  He  came  down  from  heaven 
to  earth,  emptied  Himself  of  His  glory, 
beggared  Himself,  and  suffered  at  last  the 
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agonies  of  crucifixion.  His  appeal  is  some- 
thing like  this :  Deny  yourself,  take  up 
your  cross,  and  follow  Me.  Lose  your  life, 
and  you  will  find  it.  Give,  without  asking 
anything  in  return,  and  your  reward  will  be 
abundant.  Love  Me,  and  for  My  sake  be 
kind  to  everybody,  and  your  name  will  be 
written  in  heaven.  "  Blessed,"  says  Charles 
Kingsley,  "  are  wisdom  and  courage,  joy 
and  health  and  beauty,  love  and  marriage, 
childhood  and  manhood,  corn  and  wine, 
fruits  and  flowers,  for  Christ  redeemed  them 
by  His  life.  And  blessed,  too,  are  tears  and 
shame,  blessed  are  weakness  and  ugliness, 
blessed  are  agony  and  sickness,  blessed  the 
sad  remembrance  of  our  sins,  and  a  broken 
heart,  and  a  repentant  spirit.  Blessed  is 
death,  and  blessed  the  unknown  realms, 
where  souls  await  the  resurrection  day, 
for  Christ  redeemed  them  by  His  death. 
Blessed  are  all  things,  weak  as  well  as 
strong.  Blessed  are  all  days,  dark  as  well 
as  bright,  for  all  are  His,  and  He  is  ours ; 
and  all  are  ours,  and  we  are  His,  for  ever."  l 


1  Sermons    on    National    Subjects,    vii. — Good 
Friday. 
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Now  the  doctrine  of  self-realisation 
through  self-annihilation  is  beautifully  and 
convincingly  set  forth  in  Dr.  Matheson's 
"O  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go,"  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  successful  pieces  of 
sacred  poetry  published  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  hymn  is  "  Hegelianism  in  verse  "  ; 
but  I  have  the  author's  own  authority  for 
saying  that,  when  he  wrote  it,  Hegel  was 
not  in  his  mind,  but  rather  He  Who  said, 
"He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and 
he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall 
keep  it  unto  life  eternal."  l  My  reason  for 
referring  to  this  point  at  all  is  that  no 
system  of  philosophy,  however  exalted  or 
reverent — and  Hegel's  is  both — should  be 
allowed  to  claim  as  its  own  a  golden  treasure 
of  sacred  song  which  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  very  heart  of  Christianity.  That 
Dr.  Matheson  is  a  warm  admirer  of  Hegel, 
and  an  able  exponent  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  is  well  known  ;  but  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  followers  of  Hegel 
have  differed  widely  in  their  interpretation 

1  St.  John  xii.  25. 
10 
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and  application  of  his  philosophy.  Dr. 
Matheson  gives  such  an  evangelical  pre- 
sentation of  Hegelianism  that  many  Hegel- 
ians would  reject  it  altogether.  Certainly 
his  hymn,  tinged  as  it  is  with  that  mysticism 
which  belongs  to  Hegelianism  and  Chris- 
tianity alike,  has  no  trace  of  that  deep 
pantheism  which  is  the  outcome  of  Hegel's 
philosophy;  it  has  no  whisper  of  the  doctrine 
that  God  exists  only  in  human  thought,  and 
that  He  has  no  independent  existence. 

On  the  contrary,  the  hymn  teaches  us  to 
believe  that  God,  Whose  name  is  Love,  is 
constantly  exercising  His  magnetic  influence 
over  us  ;  and  that  when,  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  we  lean  upon  Him,  and  give  Him  back 
our  life,  that  life  will  be  "richer"  and 
"fuller"  than  before.  It  teaches  us  further 
that  God,  Whose  name  is  Light,  leads  us  all 
our  journey  through,  and  that  when,  again 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  we  deliver  up  to  Him 
our  "flickering  torch,"  we  shall  be  lifted  up 
into  the  blazing  sunshine  of  His  presence. 
And  then  it  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  language 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  entire  faithfulness 
to  Scripture,  about  the  paradox  of  Christian- 
ity— no  pain,  no  palm  ;  no  rain,  no  rainbow  ; 
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no  thorns,  no  throne ;  no  cross,  no  crown. 
The  best  wine,  however,  has,  I  think,  been 
kept  to  the  end.  The  kernel  of  the  hymn 
is  to  be  found  in  the  closing  lines  :— 

"  I  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 
And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 
Life  that  shall  endless  be." 

Why  red  ?  Why  not  white  ?  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Matheson,  asking,  among 
other  things,  if  I  was  right  in  thinking  that 
he  had  used  the  word  "red  "  as  being  sym- 
bolic of  love,  and  I  received  the  following 
kind  and  interesting  reply: — "  The  question 
you  ask  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  red  '  is  one  that  hundreds  have  put.  One 
lady  enquired  if  it  was  inserted  to  fill  up 
the  line  !  Your  interpretation  is  very 
natural,  because  Tennyson  seems  to  take 
the  rose  as  a  symbol  of  love.  I  think  he 
does  so  even  in  the  words  '  an  awful  rose  of 
dawn.'  My  meaning,  however,  was,  I  think, 
less  artistic.  I  was  thinking  of  two  kinds 
of  blossom — the  white  and  the  red  ;  the 
blossom  that  comes  from  prosperity,  and 
the  blossom  that  blooms  out  of  sacrifice. 
That  described  in  the  hymn  was  to  be  the 
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latter ;  I  took  '  red '  as  the  symbol  of  that 
sacrificial  life  which  had  bloomed  by  shed- 
ding its  life."  :  I  have  been  told  that  a  red 
flower.,  when  placed  beside  another  of  a 
muddy  colour,  at  once  brightens  it  up,  and 
at  the  same  time  seems  itself  to  get  redder 
and  redder.  Have  we  not  in  this  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  man  whose 
life  is  built  up  on  self-sacrifice  purifies  and 
redeems  those  around  him,  and  in  the  very 
process  intensifies  his  own  happiness  ?  In 
one  of  Olive  Schreiner's  Allegories  we  read 
of  an  artist  who  painted  a  picture  with  "a 
wonderful  red  glow  on  it "  which  fascinated 
every  beholder.  Other  artists  searched  far 
and  wide  for  this  colour,  but  they  could  not 
find  it.  After  his  death,  there  was  found 
under  his  heart  a  wound  from  which  the 
life-blood  had  been  drained.  He  was 
buried  and  soon  forgotten,  but  the  picture 
lived.  Thus  it  is  with  all  true  work  for  God 
and  man.  It  is  only  when  our  work  has 
been  mingled  with  our  life-blood  that  it  has 
the  promise  of  immortality. 

1  See  Appendix. 
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Dr.  Matheson  has  himself  acknowledged 
the  great  indebtedness  of  his  hymn  to  the 
music  written  for  it  by  Dr.  Peace,  formerly 
organist  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  now  city 
organist  of  Liverpool,  and  one  of  the  most 
renowned  players  in  the  world.  Beyond  all 
question,  "  St.  Margaret  "  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest melodies  ever  given  to  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  hymn 
and  tune  are  associated  with  manses  over- 
looking the  broad  bosom  of  the  beautiful 
Firth  of  Clyde,  and  it  is  further  remarkable 
that  both  were  composed  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Dr.  Matheson  has  himself  revealed 
the  origin  of  his  hymn.  "  It  was  written," 
he  says,  "in  my  former  parish  (Innellan, 
Argyllshire)  one  summer  evening  in  1882. 
It  was  composed  with  extreme  rapidity ;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  its  construction  occupied 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  I  felt  myself  in  the 
position  of  one  who  was  being  dictated  to 
rather  than  in  that  of  an  original  artist.  I  was 
suffering  from  extreme  mental  distress,  and 
the  hymn  was  the  fruit  of  pain."  And  in  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Peace, 
he  says  : — "  With  regard  to  my  tune  '  St. 
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Margaret/  it  was  composed  in  1884,  during 
the  time  the  music  of  the  Scottish  Hymnal, 
of  which  I  was  the  musical  editor,  was  in 
preparation.     I  wrote  it  at  Brodick  Manse, 
where   I   was  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend 
Mr.  M'Lean.      There  was  no  tune  of  that 
particular  metre  available  at  that  time ;  so 
I  was  requested  by  the  Hymnal  Committee 
to    write   one  specially  for  Dr.   Matheson's 
hymn.      After  reading  it  over  carefully,  I 
wrote   the    music    straight   off,   and   I  may 
say   that   the   ink    of    the    first   note    was 
hardly  dry  when  I   had  finished  the  tune." 
In  connection  with  Peace's  tune,  the   fol- 
lowing   interesting    circumstance    may    be 
mentioned.       When  our  present  King  was 
at    Cairo   some   years   ago — he    was    then 
Prince   of  Wales — he  attended    service  in 
one  of  the  churches,  in  the  course  of  which 
Matheson's    hymn    happened  to    be    sung ; 
and    so    impressed    was    he,    that   at    the 
close  he  made  a  special  enquiry  as  to  the 
composer  of  the  tune. 

The  story  of  George  Matheson's  life  reads 
like  a  romance.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
on  the  27th  March,  1842.  Having  carried 
everything  before  him  at  the  Academy,  he 
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matriculated  as  a  student  at  the  University 
in  1859,  where,  three  years  later,  he  gradu- 
ated after  a  most  brilliant  career.  His  father 
being  well-to-do,  young  Matheson  was  saved 
that  college  struggle  so  well  known  to  many 
of  the  Church's  most  successful  ministers, 
but  he  had  to  face  other  and  infinitely  worse 
difficulties.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  be- 
came blind.  How  terribly  this  calamity 
must  have  handicapped  him  in  the  race  of 
life  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  us  to 
realise.  Yet  he  was  inflexibly  resolved  from 
the  very  first  to  make  a  stepping-stone  of 
his  stumbling-block,  and  from  then  till  now 
he  has  marched  on  like  a  true  hero,  ever 
adding  success  to  success.  It  had  been  his 
heart's  desire  to  become  a  minister,  and 
without  any  hesitation  or  delay  he  entered 
the  Divinity  Hall,  where  he  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  Professor  John  Caird,  after- 
wards Principal  of  the  University.  Six  months 
after  license,  Matheson  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  M'DufF  of  Sandyford  Parish, 
Glasgow,  and  from  this  cultured  and  saintly 
man  he  drew  that  inspiration  which  has 
since  made  him  a  rich  and  welcome  con- 
tributor to  devotional  literature.  Six  months 
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later,  he  was  appointed  to  the  church  at 
Innellan,  and  there  he  chose  to  remain  for 
eighteen  years.  Larger  and  more  important 
spheres  of  duty  he  could  have  commanded 
had  he  liked,  but,  being  essentially  a  student, 
he  preferred  to  stay  on  in  the  quiet  Clyde 
resort.  To  the  Innellan  days  belong  two  of 
his  well-known  books,  Aids  to  the  Study  of 
German  Theology,  and  Can  the  Old  Faith 
live  with  the  New?  In  1886  he  accepted  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's, Edinburgh,  a  position  which  he 
resigned  in  1899;  owing  partly  to  failing 
health,  and  partly  to  the  pressure  of  literary 
work.  Several  of  his  score  or  more  of  books 
have  been  translated  into  other  languages, 
including  Chinese.  The  honours  conferred 
on  him  have  been  many  and  great,  for  he 
sheds  a  lustre  on  every  subject  he  handles ; 
and  yet  it  is  only  telling  the  truth  to  say 
that  some  of  the  most  coveted  marks  of 
favour  which  have  been  extended  to  him 
are  those  which,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
he  has  declined  to  accept.  With,  as  I  think, 
one  solitary  exception,  we  have  none  left 
like  unto  him  in  Scotland.  He  is  preacher, 
theologian,  philosopher,  poet ;  and  he  is 
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happily  a  still  living  example l  of  Christian 

heroism,  and  of 

"  the  divine 

Insanity  of  noble  minds, 
That  never  falters  nor  abates, 
But  labours,  and  endures,  and  waits, ' 
Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds, 
Or  what  it  cannot  find,  creates. ": 

1  These  words  were  written  before  Dr.  Matheson's 
lamented  death,  which  took  place  very  suddenly 
at  North  Berwick,  on  the  28th  August,  1906. 

2  Longfellow,  "Keramos." 


VIII 

Be  still,  nt£  Soul 


BE  still,  my  soul :  the  Lord  is  on  thy  side ; 

Bear  patiently  the  cross  of  grief  or  pain  ; 
Leave  to  thy  God  to  order  and  provide ; 

In  every  change  He  faithful  will  remain. 
Be  still,  my  soul :  thy  best,  thy  heavenly  Friend 
Through  thorny  ways  leads  to  a  joyful  end. 

Be  still,  my  soul :  thy  God  doth  undertake 
To  guide  the  future  as  He  has  the  past. 

Thy  hope,  thy  confidence  let  nothing  shake ; 
All  now  mysterious  shall  be  bright  at  last. 

Be  still,  my  soul :  the  waves  and  winds  still  know 

His  voice  Who  ruled  them  while  He  dwelt  below. 

Be  still,  my  soul :  when  dearest  friends  depart, 
And  all  is  darkened  in  the  vale  of  tears, 

Then  shalt  thou  better  know  His  love,  His  heart, 
Who  comes  to  soothe  thy  sorrow  and  thy  fears. 

Be  still,  my  soul :  thy  Jesus  can  repay 

From  His  own  fulness  all  He  takes  away. 

Be  still,  my  soul :  the  hour  is  hastening  on 
When  we  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord, 

When  disappointment,  grief,  and  fear  are  gone, 
Sorrow  forgot,  love's  purest  joys  restored. 

Be  still,  my  soul :  when  change  and  tears  are  past, 

All  safe  and  blessed  we  shall  meet  at  last. 
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VIII 

Be  still,  mp  Soul " 


"  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  Him." 

— PSALM  xxxvii.  7. 

A  FAVOURITE  subject  with  the  Psalmists  is 
the  seeming  injustice  of  God's  dealings  with 
men  as  witnessed  in  the  frequent  prosperity 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  as  frequent  adversity 
of  the  righteous ;  and  this  Psalm  is  full  of 
good  advice  to  those  who  vex  themselves 

o 

by  attempting  to  solve  the  riddle.  The 
natural  thing  in  such  circumstances  is  to 
fret  and  worry.  Indeed,  the  writer  of  the 
seventy-third  Psalm  was  so  stunned  by  the 
problem  that  he  began  to  believe  that  he 
had  cleansed  his  heart  to  no  purpose,  and 
that  he  had  practised  innocence  and  honesty 
in  vain ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  carried 
his  doubts  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  that 
he  was  able  to  recover  his  faith.  From  Job 
onwards  the  problem  has  occupied  men's 
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minds.  "  Righteous  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  when 
I  plead  with  Thee :  yet  let  me  talk  with 
Thee  of  Thy  judgments  :  Wherefore  doth 
the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper  ?  Wherefore 
are  all  they  happy  that  deal  very  treacher- 
ously ?  "  1  The  problem  is  an  eternal  one, 
eternally  interesting  as  well  as  eternally 
mysterious  ;  and  probably  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Job  has  given  to  it  an  answer  that  will 
do  for  all  time  :  "  Though  He  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  2  Higher  than 
this,  faith  cannot  rise.  Following  in  the 
same  lines,  the  Psalmist  writes  down  this 
prescription  for  perplexed  souls,  "  Fret  not 
thyself;  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently 
for  Him."  "If  the  wicked  flourish,"  says 
Thomas  Fuller  in  his  own  quaint  way,  "  and 
thou  suffer,  be  not  discouraged.  They  are 
fatted  for  Destruction  :  thou  art  dieted  for 
Health." 

But  why  wear  out  heart  and  brain  over 
this  problem  ?  It  is  not  the  only  one 
with  which  we  are  confronted  in  the  battle 
of  life.  And  if  it  must  be  taken  up,  will 
it  not  be  better  to  ask  why  virtue  seems 

1  Jeremiah  xii.  1.  2Jobxiii.  15. 
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so  often  to  fail  of  its  reward  than  to  ask 
peevishly,  it  may  be  enviously,  why  wrong 
should  so  often  go  unpunished  ?  The 
assurance  that  all  is  not  in  reality  well  with 
the  wicked  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it 
saves  us  from  unbelief  and  despair.  Sorrow, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  in  greater  or  less 
measure,  is  the  common  lot ;  danger  is  the 
common  lot ;  and  death  comes  at  last  to  all. 
There  is  no  exemption  in  favour  of  youth, 
or  beauty,  or  blood.  Life  is  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  mystery.  Sunshine  and  shadow 
are  strangely  intermingled.  There  are  duties 
before  each  one  of  us  day  by  day,  duties 
very  hard,  very  perplexing ;  and  yet  duties 
that  have  to  be  performed,  whatever  the 
risk.  There  are  trials  and  temptations,  and, 
most  dreadful  of  all,  bodily  pain,  which  is 
always  most  keenly  felt  in  the  most  deli- 
cately balanced  frame.  The  most  unwelcome 
visitors  come  thundering  at  our  gates,  and 
it  is  part  of  our  discipline  to  shake  hands 
with  them  all,  and  to  do  so  without  knowing 
the  reason  why.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  many  nostrums  will  be 
offered  to  us  by  would-be  physicians,  but 
there  is  only  one  medicine  to  which  the 
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various  ills  of  life  will  yield,  and  it  is  this — 
"  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for 
Him." 

"  Wait  patiently."  God  often  delays,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  He  is  eternal :  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  wait,  for  we  are  the  creatures 
of  a  day.  The  fulfilment  of  that  desire,  the 
healing  of  that  disease,  the  removal  of  that 
cross,  the  compensation  for  that  bereave- 
ment, the  victory  over  that  sin, — we  wish  all 
these  to  travel  to  us,  as  it  were,  post-haste. 
"  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? "  —that  is 
our  daily  query.  Ah  !  it  is  oftentimes  more 
difficult  patiently  to  wait  than  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  some  enterprise.  And  yet  God 
rewards  us  for  the  Jidelity  with  which  we 
serve  Him,  and  for  that  alone.  "As  his 
part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff : 
they  shall  part  alike."  l  David's  law  for  his 
soldiers  is  also  God's  law  for  His  people. 

"  For  Him."  The  addition  of  these  two 
words  makes  the  nature  of  true  resignation 
quite  clear.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  what 
passes  for  true  resignation  is  only  stoical 

1 1  Samuel  xxx.  24. 
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submission,  which  is  just  another  name  for 
indifference.  To  say  "  I  am  resigned  " 
these  three  words  and  nothing  more — is  to 
accept  defeat  at  the  hands  of  life.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  demands  more  of  us  than 
mere  passive  submission  to  His  will.  We 
must  hope  on,  unfaltering  in  faith,  unswerv- 
ing in  purpose,  faithful  to  God  even  unto 
death.  Moses  possessed  the  secret — "  he 
endured,  as  seeing  Him  Who  is  invisible."  1 
Yes,  we  must  not  sell  our  birthright  of  hope 
for  anything.  The  waiting  that  stands  aloof 
from  hope  is  insipid,  and  unworthy  of  imita- 
tion. Hopelessness  is  a  symptom  of  death. 
I  have  read  of  a  picture  that  was  once 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Its  fore- 
ground was  dark  with  the  darkness  of  a 
storm  ;  but  in  the  background  there  was  a 
glint  of  sunshine.  Over  the  canvas  the  eye 
wandered  until  it  rested  with  a  feeling  of 
repose  upon  this  delightful  gleam  in  the 
distance,  and  forgot  to  notice  the  dark 
clouds.  Like  this  are  our  lives  for  the 
most  part — dark  and  threatening,  and  yet 
never  without  the  little  bit  of  light  stream- 

1  Hebrews  xi.  27. 
11 
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ing  down  from  the  blue,  and  heralding  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day.  And  so,  to  make 
sure  that  our  trust  will  not  be  as  "a  spider's 
web/'  we  must  ever  look  to  God,  Who  is 
Light,  and  be  much  with  Him  in  prayer. 
Prayer  and  Hope  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
for  it  is  one  of  our  instincts  to  drink  our  fill 
of  a  hope  that  is  false.  "  Every  sin  is  our 
last,"  writes  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "every 
1st  of  January  a  remarkable  turning-point 
in  our  career."  But  let  our  hope  be  fed 
on  prayer,  and  some  day  it  will  come  to  full 
fruition.  Appropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand 
are  these  lines  by  C.  H.  Townshend  :— 

"  I  have  prayed,  and  now  I  wait; 
What  I  ask  may  come  full  late, 

But  come  it  will ! 
Not  yet  have  I  found  the  clue, 
But  the  inner  voice  is  true ; 

Then,  heart,  be  still  !  " 

And  even  more  appropriate  are  the  words  of 
a  Scotch  song  (almost  a  hymn),  not,  alas ! 
so  often  heard  as  they  used  to  be  :— 

"  Confide  ye  aye  in  Providence,  for  Providence  is 

kind, 

An'  bear  ye  a'  life's  changes  wi'  a  calm  an'  tran- 
quil mind ; 
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Tho'  press'd  an'  hemm'd  on  every  side,  hae  faith 

an'  ye '11  win  through, 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

"  Gin  reft  frae  friends,  or  cross'd  in  love,  as  whiles, 

nae  doubt,  ye've  been, 
Grief  lies  deep  hidden  in  your  heart,  or  tears 

flow  frae  your  een, 
Believe  it  for  the  best,  an'  trow  there's  gude  in 

store  for  you, 
For  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew." 

The  sweet  and  invigorating  consolation 
which  flows  from  patiently  awaiting  God's 
time  is  the  subject  of  Catharina  von  Schle- 
gel's  fine  hymn,  "  Stille,  mein  Wille,  dein 
Jesus  hilft  siegen,"  familiar  to  us  all  in 
Jane  Borth wick's  admirable  translation,  "Be 
still,  my  soul :  the  Lord  is  on  thy  side."  A 
famous  hymn  it  can  scarcely  be  called,  but 
a  beautiful  and  precious  one  it  certainly  is  ; 
and  wherever  it  has  succeeded  in  finding  an 
introduction  it  has  won  a  secure  place.  In 
Scotland  it  is  an  established  favourite. 
True,  it  has  no  claim  to  rank  in  point  of 
greatness  with  Luther's  hymn,  "  A  safe 
stronghold  our  God  is  still,"  called  by 
Heine  "  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reforma- 
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tion,"  and  compared  by  Carlyle,  who  trans- 
lated it,  to  the  "sound  of  Alpine  avalanches, 
or  the  first  murmur  of  earthquakes "  ;  or 
with  Rinkart's  "Now  thank  we  all  our  God," 
the  "Te  Deuin  "  of  Germany,  as  "All  hail, 
the  power  of  Jesus'  name!"  is  the  "Te 
Deum  "  of  England,  and  "All  people  that 
on  earth  do  dwell "  that  of  Scotland  ;  or 
with  Rodigast's  "  Whate'er  my  God  ordains 
is  right,"  one  of  the  grandest  hymns  of  re- 
signation in  any  language  ;  or  with  Zinzen- 
dorf's  "Jesus,  still  lead  on,"  which  possesses 
all  the  features  of  a  great  hymn.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  something  in  favour  of 
"  Stille,  mem  Wille  "  that  it  has  passed  into 
English  at  all,  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
triumph  that  the  English  rendering  has 
been  included  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  Hymn 
Books  of  first-rate  importance.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  music -loving  Germany  has 
been  extraordinarily  prolific  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hymns  for  the  people.  There 
is  no  hymnody  in  the  world  so  rich  as  the 
German :  it  has  been  said  that  the  number 
of  German  hymns  cannot  be  short  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  of  which  ten  per  cent 
are  popular,  and  one  per  cent  immortal. 
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Of    Catharina    von    Schlegel    nothing    is 
known,   except  that  she   was  born   on  the 
22nd   October.,   1697,  at   Cothen,   and   that 
perhaps    she    was    a   lady  attached   to  the 
ducal  court  there.     She  has  written  at  least 
a  score  of  hymns,  though  the  hymn  under 
consideration   is   the    only   one    which   has 
been  translated  into  English.     We  are  able 
to  say  more  of  the  gifted  Scottish  lady  who 
considered  the  hymn  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
volume    of  translations   from    the  German, 
which  she  published  in  collaboration  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Findlater,  under  the  title, 
"  Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther."     Miss 
Borthwick  was  the  daughter  of  James  Borth- 
wick,  manager  of  the  North  British  Insur- 
ance Office,   Edinburgh,  and    was   born    in 
that    city  on    the    9th  April,    1813.      Ever 
anxious  to  promote  the  temporal   comforts 
as  well   as    the    spiritual   interests    of    the 
people  around  her,  she  devoted  herself  to 
philanthropic  and  religious  work,  reminding 
us    in   this   and   in   other   respects    of   her 
celebrated     countrywoman,     Lady     Nairne. 
She  was  specially  interested  in  the  Home 
Mission   work    of    the    Free    Church    (now 
forming,  along  with  what  was  long  known 
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as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
United  Free  Church),  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  Mission  at  Singapore,  and 
the  Moravian  Mission  in  Labrador.  She 
died  in  1 897,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  Zinzendorf's 
most  famous  composition  formed  the  material 
for  Miss  Borthwick's  most  famous  translation, 
namely,  "Jesus,  still  lead  on."  As  a  trans- 
lator of  German  hymns,  she  ranks  with 
Catherine  Winkworth  and  Frances  Elizabeth 
Cox.  But  Miss  Borthwick  is  more  than  a 
translator :  she  has  written  over  the  initials 
H.  L.  L.  (Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther) 
many  original  hymns,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  :  "  Rest,  weary  soul,"  "  Come, 
labour  on,"  "Still  on  the  homeward  journey," 
and  "Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  weariness 
and  sorrow."  It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  the  best,  if  not  also  the  most,  of  our 
hymns  of  resignation  and  trust  in  God  have 
been  written  by  women.  "  Be  still,  my 
soul  "  is  a  woman's  translation  of  another 
woman's  composition.  Miss  Winkworth  is 
the  translator  of  the  German  classic  already 
referred  to,  "  Whate'er  my  God  ordains  is 
right,"  and  of  Neumark's  imperishable  hymn, 
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"  If  thou  but  suffer  God  to  guide  thee  "  ; 
while  Mary  Peters's  "  Through  the  love  of 
God  our  Saviour,"  Anne  Steele's  "  When  I 
survey  life's  varied  scene,"  Adelaide  Ann 
Procter's  "  I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life 
may  be,"  Charlotte  Elliott's  "My  God  and 
Father,  while  I  stray,"  and  Anna  L.  Waving' s 
"  Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life,"  are  among 
the  most  helpful  hymns  in  our  language. 

I  believe  that  many  of  you  would  be  able 
to  make  the  same  confession  as  I  now  do, 
namely,  that  whenever  "  Be  still,  my  soul  " 
is  sung,  the  words  and  music  conspire  to 
move  me  to  tears.  It  is,  I  may  say,  one  of 
the  marks  of  a  true  poet  that  he  has  the 
power  to  open  the  fount  of  sympathetic 
tears,  and  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  true 
man  that  he  at  the  least  suffers  that  fount 
to  be  touched.  Not  tears,  of  course,  that 
are  formal  and  selfish  ;  not  "  tears  that  de- 
serve more  tears,"  as  the  author  of  Night 
Thoughts  says,  but,  in  Carlyle's  words,  "tears 
of  endless  pity,  and  yet  of  sacred  joy  and 
triumph.  The  beautifulest  kind  of  thing : 
like  a  sky  all  flashing  diamonds  and  pris- 
matic radiance ;  all  weeping,  yet  shone  on 
by  the  everlasting  sun." 
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Well,  it  is,  I  think,  in  the  very  first  line 
of  the  hymn  that  its  essence  lies — 

"  Be  still,  my  soul :  the  Lord  is  on  thy  side." 

What  a  wealth  of  comfort  and  incentive 
there  is  here  !  If  you  wanted  to  put  joy 
into  the  heart,  and  elasticity  into  the  step 
of  some  foot-sore  and  weary  traveller,  rest- 
ing with  his  cross  on  the  roadside  of  life, 
and  feeling  tempted  to  leave  it  there  alto- 
gether, do  you  think  that  you  could  say 
anything  better  to  him  than  this — God  is 
on  your  side  ?  The  conditions  of  modern 
life  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that 
God  does  not  love  men  merely  in  the  mass, 
but  that  He  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  for  each 
of  His  children.  And  yet  it  is  so.  God  is 
not  just  a  Being  that  we  read  of  in  a  book, 
nor  is  He  a  taskmaster  set  over  us  with 
many  a  threat  and  terror  ;  He  is  the  Father 
Who  has  given  us  His  Son,  His  only  Son,  to 
die  for  us,  and  to  redeem  us,  and  Who  has 
also  given  us  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  the  power  to  pass  from 
one  stage  of  sanctification  to  another,  right 
on  to  glory.  To  be  told  that  God  is  our 
Friend,  faithful  amid  all  changes,  is  surely 
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to  be  told  almost  the  last  word  'for  our 
encouragement.  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us  ?  "  l 

"  Be  still,  my  soul :  thy  God  doth  undertake 

To  guide  the  future  as  He  has  the  past. 
Thy  hope,  thy  confidence  let  nothing  shake ; 
All  now  mysterious  shall  be  bright  at  last." 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  experiment  with 
God  in  any  way,  for  the  time  past  of  our 
lives  is  multitudinous  in  its  testimony  to 
His  guiding  hand.  Looking  back  we  often 
would  have  said,  each  one  of  us,  had  we 
been  informed  of  the  trials  that  awaited  us, 
"I  am  not  fit  for  these  things";  and  yet 
we  have  come  safely  through  them  all.  So 
we  have  hope. 

"  Be  still,  my  soul :  thy  Jesus  can  repay 
From  His  own  fulness  all  He  takes  away. " 

I  venture  to  remark  that  no  saner,  no  more 
Christian  words  could  be  adopted  by  a 
mourner.  Sorrow  is  a  great  schoolmaster, 
even  as  regards  the  present  life.  Bereave- 
ment, what  does  it  do  for  us  ?  It  softens 

1  Romans  viii.  31. 
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our  hearts,  purifies  our  affections,  makes 
sympathy  with  other  sufferers  a  reality, 
loosens  our  grip  of  the  world  and  its  enjoy- 
ments, gives  us  an  interest  in  the  unseen 
and  eternal  that  we  never  had  before.  It 
is  an  "  open  sesame  "  to  the  finest  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  which  we  are  capable. 

"  Be  still,  my  soul :    when  change  and  tears 

are  past, 
All  safe  and  blessed  we  shall  meet  at  last. " 

But  while  exhorted  to  profit  by  sorrow 
here  and  now,  we  are  not  forbidden  to 
contemplate  the  time  when  change  and 
tears  shall  be  no  more.  Thank  God,  the 
deepest  darkness  has  its  appointed  limit, 
and  the  day  breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee 
away.  Thank  God,  we  have  the  sure 
prospect  of  meeting  our  dear  ones  in  the 
light,  and  of  joining  with  all  the  redeemed 
in  an  eternal  chant  beside  the  crystal  sea. 


jfor  ever  witb  tbe  Xorfc 


FOR  ever  with  the  Lord  ! 

Amen,  so  let  it  be  : 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 

'T  is  immortality. 

Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  Him  I  roam, 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home. 

My  Father's  house  on  high, 

Home  of  my  soul,  how  near 
At  times,  to  faith's  foreseeing  eye, 

Thy  golden  gates  appear  ! 

Ah  !  then  my  spirit  faints 

To  reach  the  land  I  love, 
The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 
Jerusalem  above. 

For  ever  with  the  Lord  ! 

Father,  if  't  is  Thy  will, 
The  promise  of  that  faithful  word 

Even  here  to  me  fulfil. 

Be  Thou  at  my  right  hand, 

Then  can  I  never  fail ; 
Uphold  Thou  me,  and  I  shall  stand ; 

Fight,  and  I  must  prevail. 

So,  when  my  latest  breath 
Shall  rend  the  veil  in  twain, 

By  death  I  shall  escape  from  death, 
And  life  eternal  gain. 
Knowing  as  I  am  known, 
How  shall  I  love  that  word, 

And  oft  repeat  before  the  throne, 
"  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !  " 
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IX 

For  cocr  uWb  tbe  Cord" 


"And  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 

—1  THESSALONIANS  iv.  17. 

IN  the  closing  verses  of  this  chapter  there  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  descriptions  on  record 
—the  description  of  the  scene  that  will 
occur  when  Christ  comes  the  second  time. 
It  is  a  description  that  is  absolutely  reli- 
able in  every  detail ;  its  realisation  may 
be  depended  upon,  sometime,  somewhere. 
What  is  presented  to  us  here  is  no  fairy 
tale ;  it  is  not  something  that  St.  Paul  has 
evolved  out  of  his  own  imagination.  He  is 
careful  to  let  us  know  that  a  special  com- 
munication had  been  made  to  him  on  the 
subject — "  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord."  He  draws  aside  the 
curtain  of  darkness,  but  not  altogether ;  he 
does  not  admit  us  into  the  entire  secret  of 
the  Second  Advent.  Thus  there  is  reserve 
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as  well  as  revelation,  and  this  reserve  is  a 
proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  Apostle 
is  no  charlatan.  In  fact,  all  that  he  does  is 
to  provide  a  remedy  against  the  particular 
disease  that  was  torturing  the  Thessalonians. 
They  were  deeply  concerned  about  the 
destiny  of  their  beloved  dead.  Somehow 
they  had  the  idea  that  their  departed 
friends  would  have  no  share  in  the  glory 
of  the  Saviour's  Advent.  They  imagined 
that  those  living  at  His  Coming  would  have 
precedence  over  the  dead.  Fortunately  for 
them  and  for  us,  he  is  divinely  equipped 
to  play  the  part  of  a  comforter.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  future  life, 
nothing  about  heaven  ;  but  he  assures  them 
that  the  hope  of  immortality  is  as  certain 
for  the  blessed  dead  as  for  those  who  may 
be  living  to  welcome  the  Lord  at  His 
Coming.  Those  that  are  alive,  and  those 
that  are  fallen  asleep  will  be  on  precisely 
the  same  footing.  Dead  and  living  alike 
will  be  united  to  all  eternity  with  Christ, 
and  with  one  another.  "And  so  shall  we 
ever  be  with  the  Lord." 

It  was  therefore  an  all-important  posses- 
sion which  the  Thessalonians  were  in  danger 
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of  permanently  losing.  It  was  their  faith 
in  immortality.  And  yet  faith  in  personal 
immortality  may  fairly  enough  be  called 
instinctive.  After  all,  it  is  only  an  odd 
man  here  and  there  who  can  persuade  him- 
self that  his  life  literally  ends  with  the 
grave.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not 
simply  a  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Church, 
nor  is  it  a  dogma  of  the  theologians,  origin- 
ated in  one  generation,  fought  over  and 
abandoned  in  the  next,  and  perhaps  revived 
in  the  next  again.  Even  Shelley,  who  was 
in  his  worst  moments  a  materialist  and  an 
atheist,  and  in  his  best  a  pantheist,  refused 
to  believe  in  the  extinction  of  the  spiritual 
element  by  death.  He  never  cast  any  doubt 
upon  the  fact  of  immortality,  though  he 
would  not  dogmatise  upon  it ;  and  in  this 
respect  he  was  wiser  than  many  of  his 
judges.  "I  am  content,"  he  once  said  to 
Trelawny,  "to  see  no  further  into  futurity 
than  Plato  and  Bacon.  My  mind  is  tran- 
quil ;  I  have  no  fears,  and  some  hopes.  In 
our  present  gross  material  state  our  faculties 
are  clouded ;  when  death  removes  our  clay 
coverings,  the  mystery  will  be  solved."  Yes, 
the  thought  of  immortality  has  never  been 
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absent  from  men's  minds.  The  ancients  were 
haunted  by  the  dream  of  the  soul's  survival ; 
in  their  sacred  books  they  have  embalmed 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  considerations 
which  bring  home  to  us  the  fact  of  our  im- 
mortality. The  materialists  declare  that 
science  has  assumed  a  hostile  attitude.  They 
say  that  thought  is  a  function  of  the  brain, 
and  that  when  the  brain  ceases,  so  will 
thought,  and,  with  that,  the  self.  But  it  is 
not  so.  It  is  not  the  brain  that  thinks,  any 
more  than  it  is  the  pen  that  thinks.  "  The 
passage,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  "from  the 
physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding 
facts  of  consciousness  are  unthinkable." 
Moreover,  the  materialist  has  now  got  to 
reckon  with  telepathy  and  thought-trans- 
ference, which  seem  to  show  that  if  the 
brain  and  the  mind  are  inter-dependent, 
they  are  also  in  a  real  sense  independent  of 
each  other.  To  tell  the  truth,  science  has 
no  right  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  witness 
at  all  in  this  affair ;  at  the  same  time  she  is 
entitled  to  protection  when  lies  are  put  into 
her  mouth.  In  support  of  our  argument 
we  could  easily  adduce  evidence  of  a  more 
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positive  kind,  such  as  the  permanency  of  the 
affections,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of 
human  experience.  We  have  often  watched 
the  sky  at  sunset,  as  it  changed  its  colours 
and  figures  every  few  moments,  and  we  have 
felt  as  if  we  were  looking  into  the  isles  of 
the  blest.  And  we  have  been  sad.  Why 
is  this  ?  It  is  because  we  know  that  these 
personalities  of  ours,  with  all  their  desires 
and  affections,  are  not  bounded  by  the  tomb. 
Addison  puts  the  case  thus  :— "  How  can  it 
enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man  that  the 
soul,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  new  im- 
provements to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away 
into  nothing,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created? 
Are  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ?  A 
brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  which 
he  can  never  pass.  In  a  few  years  he  has 
all  the  endowments  of  which  he  is  capable ; 
and,  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more, 
would  be  the  same  thing  he  is  at  present. 
Were  a  human  soul  thus  to  stand  still  in  her 
accomplishments,  were  her  faculties  to  be 
incapable  of  further  enlargement,  I  could 
imagine  it  might  fall  away  insensibly,  and 
drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation. 
But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is 

12 
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in  a  perpetual  progress  of  improvement,  and 
travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection, 
after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  and  made  a  few  dis- 
coveries of  His  infinite  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  power,  must  perish  in  her  first  setting 
out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  en- 
quiries ?  " 

Still,  if  this  were  all  that  we  had  to  found 
upon  in  cherishing  the  hope  of  immortality, 
the  measure  of  our  comfort  would  not  be 
great.  Our  next  witness  is  our  best — the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  It  is  the  Resur- 
rection which  puts  the  seal  of  truth  upon 
the  dreams  and  hopes  of  humanity.  Even  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  is  conceived  as  a  shadowy 
form  of  existence ;  it  was  left  for  Jesus 
Christ  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light 
in  the  Gospel.  He  it  was  Who  said, 
"Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also";1  and 
it  was  His  greatest  follower  who  made  this 
grand  consolatory  statement,  "  For  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  2 

1St.  John  xiv.  19.  21  Corinthians  xv.  22. 
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It  is  only  right  to  mention  that  the 
hope  of  immortality  has  suffered  violence  at 
the  hands  of  many  good  Christian  people. 
Let  me  refer  very  briefly  to  some  of  the 
perplexities  which  have  been  occasioned. 
Recoiling  from  the  idea  of  an  immortality 
of  suffering,  a  number  of  people  formed 
themselves.,  in  1878,  into  "The  Conditional 
Immortality  Association."  According  to 
them,  the  soul  is  not  created  immortal. 
Only  the  righteous  enjoy  immortality,  and 
they  receive  it  as  a  free  gift.  As  for  the 
wicked,  they  shall  be  utterly  destroyed  at 
Christ's  Coming,  and  cease  to  exist.1  For 
my  own  part,  I  consider  this  position  quite 
untenable,  because  no  such  ending  for  the 
wicked  is  even  hinted  at  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  also  because — I  do  trust  that  my 
opinion  is  not  uncharitable — there  are  some 
people  so  depraved  that  complete  extinction 
would  be  too  good  a  fate  for  them.  How- 
ever much  I  might  wish  it  to  be  so,  I  have 
no  cause  for  believing  that  death  is  the  end 
for  any  person,  whether  good  or  bad. 

1  Of  course  the  views  of  this  Association  are  by 
no  means  new ;  they  are  as  old,  at  least,  as  Justin 
Martyr  (A.D.  100-166). 
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Another  notion  which  used  to  be  current, 
and  which  undoubtedly  spread  disbelief  in 
immortality,,  was  that  the  resurrection  body 
would  be  the  same,  particle  for  particle,,  as 
the  buried  body.  We  hear  little  of  this 
nowadays,  and  so  we  need  not  say  any- 
thing more  about  it.  Surely  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  in  the  other  world  the 
human  soul  will  find  some  kind  of  body  that 
will  give  it  due  expression. 

And  yet  another  thing  which  has  told 
against  belief  in  immortality,  and  which  has 
tended  to  make  the  life  of  the  world  to 
come  less  real  to  us  than  the  present  life,  is 
the  imperfect — I  had  almost  said,  the  per- 
verted— conception  which  so  many  have  of 
heaven.  They  think  of  heaven  as  a  place, 
and  they  are  not  wrong  in  thus  thinking  of 
it.  Just  as  there  is  some  part  of  the  firma- 
ment where  the  sun's  rays  are  brightest,  so 
there  is  some  place  where  the  burning  light 
of  God's  presence  is  most  intense.  Our 
Lord  Himself  has  said,  "  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you."1  But  that  is  the  beginning 
and  end  of  their  conception.  At  once  the 

1  St.  John  xiv.  2. 
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question    is    asked,    Where   is   this    place  ? 
Nobody  can  tell,  not  even  the  astronomers 
who  have   swept  the  sky  with    their  tele- 
scopes.      Thus    difficulty   arises,   and    faith 
decays.     The  solution  is  to  think  of  heaven 
as  a  state  as  well  as  a  place,  as  a  state  of 
"light,  joy,  and  leisure,"1  and  as  a  state  that 
is,   in    some  measure,  possible  for  us  here. 
Heaven  is  not,  as  some  people  imagine,   a 
prize    to   be    given    in  the  next  world  for 
behaving  well  in  this.     The  earth  on  which 
we  dwell  is  one  of  the  many  mansions  in 
our  Heavenly  Father's  House,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are,  or,  at  all 
events,  may  be,  in  heaven  now.     "  Now  are 
we   the    sons   of   God,"    writes    St.    John.2 
Now.       Never    let    anything    obscure    this 
blessed  truth.     Behind   the   veil  there  are 
things  which   eye   hath  not  seen,  nor   ear 
heard,    nor   the    heart   conceived  :    all   the 
same,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  a  foretaste 
of  what  is  to  be.     "The  eternal  world,"  to 
use  Caird's  eloquent  words,  "  is  not  a  world 
beyond  time  and  the  grave.     It  embraces 
time,  it  is  ready  to  realise  itself  under  all 

1  George  Herbert,  Heaven.  s  1  John  iii.  2. 
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the  forms  of  temporal  things.  Its  light  and 
power  are  latent  everywhere,  waiting  for 
human  souls  to  welcome  it,  ready  to  break 
through  the  transparent  veil  of  earthly 
things,  and  to  suffuse  with  its  ineffable 
radiance  the  common  life  of  man.  And  so 
the  supreme  aim  of  Christian  endeavour  is 
not  to  look  away  to  an  inconceivable  heaven 
beyond  the  skies,  and  to  spend  our  life  in 
preparing  for  it,  but  it  is  to  realise  the  latent 
heaven — those  possibilities  of  spiritual  good 
—that  undeveloped  heaven  of  righteousness 
and  love  and  truth  which  human  nature  and 
human  society  contain." 

Do  you  wish  to  have  as  correct  and 
satisfying  a  conception  of  heaven  as  it 
seems  possible  for  human  beings  to  reach  ? 
If  so,  turn  to  that  deathless  lyric  of  James 
Montgomery,  "For  ever  with  the  Lord."  It 
is  a  hymn  of  rare  beauty  and  pathos,  sure  to 
be  sung  by  Christian  congregations  through 
the  centuries ;  better  still,  it  is  faultless 
doctrinally,  and  it  is  a  practical  guide  to  holy 
living  as  well  as  holy  dying.  Published  for 
the  first  time  in  1835,  it  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  the  heading 
being,  "At  Home  in  Heaven,  1  Thess.  iv.  17." 
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The  selected  stanzas  in  common  use  are  many 
and  varied,  and  probably  no  better  grouping 
as  regards  substance  and  sequence  can  be 
designed  than  that  which  appears  in  The 
Church  Hymnary.  I  notice  that  the  same 
arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  the  new 
edition  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  though 
I  fail  to  understand  on  what  principle  the 
hymn  (along  with  "  Peace,  perfect  peace  ") 
has  been  classed  among  hymns  for  Mission 
Services.  Almost  all  the  centos  from  the 
hymn  begin  with  the  first  stanza : — 

"  For  ever  with  the  Lord  ! 

Amen,  so  let  it  be  : 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 
T  is  immortality." 

The  next  stanza  reminds  us  that  "  here  have 
we  no  continuing  city";1  that  we  live  a 
tent  life,  and  that  each  night,  when  it  comes, 
finds  us  "a  day's  march  nearer  home."  A 
tent,  as  you  know,  is  a  movable  thing,  very 
nice  and  comfortable  in  summer  weather, 
but  the  sport  of  wind  and  water  when  the 
winter  storms  come  down.  We  are  strangers 

1  Hebrews  xiii.  14. 
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and  sojourners  before  God,  as  were  all  our 
fathers.  Heaven  is  our  home.  How  many 
happy  memories  and  anticipations  does  home 
call  up  !  How  much  there  is  in  these  words 
that  come  to  the  toiler  at  the  day's  close, 
"  I'm  going  home  now  !  "  Yes,  a  great  joy 
fills  the  heart  of  the  workman  when  in  the 
evening  he  turns  his  face  homeward,  and  in 
the  same  way  a  great  joy  fills  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  wayfarer  at  the  close  of  each 
day,  for  he  knows  that  he  is  getting  nearer 
and  still  nearer  to  heaven. 

There  are  times,  the  hymn  goes  on  to  tell 
us,  when  faith  becomes  so  keen  that  it  sees 
the  glories  and  splendours  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  then  the  spirit  would  fain 
escape  from  its  home  of  clay,  and  speed 
thither.  Such  a  feeling  is  quite  natural 
and  legitimate,  for,  as  Browning  says, 

"A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for  ?  " 1 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who 
neglect  to  grasp  and  use  what  is  within 
their  reach,  waiting  day  by  day  for  a  Utopia 

1  Andrea  del  Sarlo. 
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that  may  never  be  theirs.  They  relegate 
heaven  to  the  cold  shade  of  futurity  ; 
whereas  they  may  here  and  now,  as  I  have 
said  already,  taste  the  joys  and  share  the 
spirit  of  heaven.  Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  maintain  that  unless  heaven  is  begun 
in  the  present  life,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
experienced  in  all  its  plenitude  in  the  life 
to  come.  And  so  we  are  grateful  for  the 
elementary  but  important  teaching  that 
heaven  is  where  God  is,  and  that  the  world 
in  which  we  live  is  our  Father's  house : — 

"  For  ever  with  the  Lord  ! 

Father,  if  't  is  Thy  will, 
The  promise  of  that  faithful  word 
Even  here  to  me  fulfil." 

How  superior  in  sentiment  is  this  to  Faber's 
exclamation ! — 

"  O  Paradise  !  O  Paradise  ! 
Tis  weary  waiting  here." 

Strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  Christian 
people  view  death,  when  it  comes,  as  the 
wicket-gate  opening  into  "  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God"1:- 

1  Hebrews  xi.  10. 
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"  So,  when  my  latest  breath 

Shall  rend  the  veil  in  twain, 
By  death  I  shall  escape  from  death, 
And  life  eternal  gain." 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,"  writes  a  saintly  and 
scholarly  man,1  "  I  am  resolved  no  longer  to 
tie  myself  to  sense  and  sight,  the  sordid  and 
trifling  affairs  of  this  life,  but  always  to  walk 
as  one  of  the  other  world ;  to  behave  myself 
in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  as  one  already 
possessed  of  my  inheritance,  and  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  New  Jerusalem ; — by  faith 
assuring  myself  I  have  but  a  few  more  days 
to  live  below,  a  little  more  work  to  do,  and 
be  admitted  to  a  nearer  vision  and  fruition 
of  God,  and  see  Him  face  to  face."  Framed 
long  before  Montgomery  was  born,  this 
resolution  is  a  good  summing  up  of  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  his  hymn. 

Though  "  For  ever  with  the  Lord "  is 
probably  the  most  popular  of  all  Mont- 
gomery's hymns,  it  is  not,  I  think,  the 
greatest.  There  are  others  at  least  equally 
great  in  their  own  respective  departments. 
The  number  of  his  hymns  exceeds  400,  and 

bishop  Beveridge,  born  1637,  died  1708. 
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many  of  them  are  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  Watts,  Wesley,  Doddridge,  Newton, 
and  Cowper.  As  more  than  100  are  in 
common  use,  it  is  evident  that,  without 
them,  the  world's  hymn-books  would  be 
much  the  poorer.  His  "  Angels  from  the 
realms  of  glory "  is  a  fine  hymn  (or  carol) 
for  Christmas,  and  is  used  extensively  in 
all  English-speaking  countries  ;  his  magni- 
ficent rendering  of  the  72nd  Psalm,  "  Hail 
to  the  Lord's  Anointed,"  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages ;  while  his  Communion 
hymn,  "According  to  Thy  gracious  word," 
from  the  devotional  and  artistic  standpoints, 
is  almost  perfect. 

James  Montgomery,  commonly  called  the 
Christian  Poet,  was  born  in  1771,  at  Irvine, 
in  Ayrshire,  where  his  father  was  a  Moravian 
minister.  In  1783  his  parents  went  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  West  Indies,  leaving  him  to 
be  educated  at  the  Moravian  settlement  of 
Fulneck,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  put  there 
with  a  view  to  his  being  ti-ained  for  the 
ministry,  but  the  "  Brethren,"  dissatisfied 
with  his  progress  as  a  pupil,  apprenticed  him 
to  a  baker  at  Mil-field,  near  Fulneck.  From 
the  baker's  shop  he  ran  away,  and  eventually 
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he  found  his  sphere  as  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  Sheffield  newspaper.  A  man  of 
strong  convictions  as  well  as  sterling  quali- 
ties, he  was  twice  imprisoned  on  account  of 
some  political  articles.  In  1 806  he  published 
The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland,  which  has 
passed  through  sixteen  editions,  in  spite  of 
its  very  severe  handling  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  That  was  followed,  in  1809,  by 
The  West  Indies;  in  1813,  by  The  World 
Before  the  Flood ;  in  1819,  by  Greenland,  a 
missionary  poem  ;  and  in  1827  by  The 
Pelican,  the  most  powerful  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions. His  later  years,  during  which  he 
enjoyed  a  pension  of  ,£150  per  annum,  were 
spent  in  literary  and  philanthropic  labours. 
In  1854  he  passed  away  in  his  sleep  at 
Sheffield,  and  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral. 

As  a  poet,  Montgomery  is  distinguished 
for  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  his  versifi- 
cation. Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  ornate  school  of  hymn-writers. 
"  He  is  essentially  a  religious  poet,"  says 
William  Howitt,  who  adds,  "  it  is  what  of 
all  things  upon  earth  we  can  well  believe  he 
would  most  desire  to  be ;  and  that  he  is  in 
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the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  In  all  his 
poems  the  spirit  of  a  piety  profound  and 
beautifully  benevolent  is  instantly  felt.  Per- 
haps there  are  no  lyrics  in  the  language 
which  are  so  truly  Christian — that  is,  which 
breathe  the  same  glowing  love  to  God  and 
man,  without  one  tinge  of  the  bigotry  that 
too  commonly  eats  into  zeal,  as  rust  into  the 
finest  steel.  .  .  .  The  longer  his  fame 
endures,  and  the  wider  it  spreads,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  virtue  and  for  man." 

A  Moravian  all  his  days,  Montgomery  cer- 
tainly possessed  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
mystic  stillness  which  characterises  the 
"  Brethren  "  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
in  a  stronger  degree  to  Luther,  who  got  his 
first  lesson  in  hymns  from  a  Moravian,  and 
to  John  Wesley,  who,  having  been  converted 
at  a  Moravian  meeting,  became  enamoured 
of  Moravianism,  though  afterwards  he  broke 
away  from  it.  Every  church  delights  to  own 
Montgomery  as  a  son,  for  it  is  the  case  that — 

"  Moravian  hymn  and  Roman  chant 

In  one  devotion  blend, 
To  speak  the  soul's  eternal  want 
Of  Him,  the  inmost  friend."1 

1  James  Russeil  Lowell,  Godminster  Chimes. 


X 

" peace,  perfect  peace" 


PEACE,  perfect  peace  ?  in  this  dark  world  of  sin  ! 
The  blood  of  Jesus  whispers  peace  within. 

Peace,  perfect  peace  ?  by  thronging  duties  pressed ! 
To  do  the  will  of  Jesus,  this  is  rest. 

Peace,  perfect  peace  ?  with  sorrows  surging  round ! 
On  Jesus'  bosom  nought  but  calm  is  found. 

Peace,  perfect  peace  ?  with  loved  ones  far  away  ! 
In  Jesus'  keeping  we  are  safe,  and  they. 

Peace,  perfect  peace  ?  our  future  all  unknown  ! 
Jesus  we  know,  and  He  is  on  the  throne. 

Peace,  perfect  peace  ?   death  shadowing  us  and 

ours  ! 
Jesus  has  vanquished  death  and  all  its  powers. 

It  is  enough  :  earth's  struggles  soon  shall  cease, 
And  Jesus  call  us  to  heaven's  perfect  peace. 
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X 

Peace,  perfect  peace" 


"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee." — ISAIAH  xxvi.  3. 

WHAT  is  peace  ?  Not  simply  a  state  of 
quietness  for  the  sake  of  quietness.  What 
is  peaceableness  ?  Not  simply  amiability  ; 
not  simply  a  carefully  cultivated  disposition 
to  let  things  alone,  however  far  wrong  they 
may  be,  for  fear  of  the  dust  and  din  that 
may  afterwards  be  raised.  There  are  few 
things,  whether  in  the  life  of  an  individual 
or  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  that  require  a  more 
careful  diagnosis  than  peace.  It  is  so  often 
counterfeit.  "  I  have  peace,"  says  the  man 
of  the  world,  rejoicing  in  his  youth,  his  rude 
health,  and  his  material  prosperity.  But  has 
he  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  take  his  word  for 
it.  "  My  country  is  at  peace,"  says  the 
monarch  ;  whereas  millions  of  the  people, 
suffering  from  chronic  discontent,  would  rise 

13 
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in  declared  rebellion  if  they  dared — if  they 
were  not  in  terror  of  the  police  and  military 
authorities.  "  You  may  either  win  your 
peace,  or  buy  it : — win  it,  by  resistance  to 
evil;  buy  it,  by  compromise  with  evil.  You 
may  buy  your  peace,  with  silenced  con- 
sciences ;  you  may  buy  it,  with  broken  vows, 
— buy  it,  with  lying  words, — buy  it,  with 
base  connivances, — buy  it,  with  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  and  the  cry  of  the  captive,  and  the 
silence  of  lost  souls — over  hemispheres  of 
the  earth,  while  you  sit  smiling  at  your 
serene  hearths,  lisping  comfortable  prayers 
evening  and  morning,  and  counting  your 
pretty  Protestant  beads  (which  are  flat,  and 
of  gold,  instead  of  round,  and  of  ebony,  as 
the  monks'  ones  were),  and  so  mutter  con- 
tinually to  yourselves,  '  Peace,  peace,'  when 
there  is  No  peace ;  but  only  captivity  and 
death,  for  you,  as  well  as  for  those  you  leave 
unsaved  ; — and  yours  darker  than  theirs."  l 
"If  it  be  possible,"  says  St.  Paul,  "as 
much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with 
all  men."  2  "  If  it  be  possible."  There  are 

1  Ruskin,  The  Two  Paths,  v.  §  195. 
8  Romans  xii.  18. 
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times  when  it  is  morally  impossible  to  keep 
the  peace.  Unfortunately  there  are  many 
in  the  Church,  as  there  are  many  in  the 
world,  who  forget  this  :  many  whose  cau- 
tion is  positively  criminal.  And  the  same 
Apostle  in  the  same  Epistle  tells  us  that 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and 
drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  l  Is  not  the  order 
of  the  words  significant  ?  Righteousness 
first,  and  Peace  second.  Again,  St.  James 
writes  :  "  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable." 2  Once  more, 
in  Isaiah  the  following  remarkable  passage 
occurs :  "  And  the  work  of  righteousness 
shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteous- 
ness quietness  and  assurance  for  ever."  3 
Obviously  the  Bible  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  false  conceptions  of  peace. 

So  then  we  must  be  ready  to  make  war 
for  the  truth,  for  purity,  for  righteousness. 
Did  not  the  Prince  of  Peace  Himself  say, 
"  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword  "  ?  4 
At  the  same  time  we  must  always  be 

1  Romans  xiv.  17.  2  St.  James  Hi.  17. 

3  Isaiah  xxxii.  17.  4  St.  Matthew  x.  34. 
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aiming  at  peace.  Peace  !  It  is  man's  one 
desire  in  life,  in  death,  in  the  great  un- 
known. O  then  for  the  secret  of  peace  ! 
To  have  peace  at  home,  to  have  few  enemies, 
to  live  in  a  country  Avhere  the  chance  of  a 
revolution,  of  a  reign  of  terror,  is  very 
remote — these  are  blessings  for  which  we 
should  feel  profoundly  thankful.  And  yet 
there  may  be  no  peace  within.  There  may 
be  no  peace  with  God,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  only  peace  that  matters.  It  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often  that  peace  is  an  inward 
thing.  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee."  Are 
we  reconciled  to  God  ?  That  is  the  question. 
That  is  where  Christian  experience  begins. 
Have  we  come  to  God  through  Christ,  and 
have  we  been  admitted  into  union  with 
Him  just  by  having  taken  Him  at  His 
word  ?  The  precious  sacrifice  offered  up  on 
the  cross  is  the  only  peace-making  sacrifice. 
When  we  come  to  God  by  Christ  as  the 
Way,  we  are  forgiven ;  forgiven,  however, 
with  a  view  to  our  being  made  actually 
good.  "Being  justified  by  faith"  means 
the  imparting  (not  the  imputing)  of  Christ's 
righteousness  to  us  ;  and  it  is  this  introduc- 
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tion  into  a  new  life,  even  into  the  life  of 
God,  that  brings  us  inward  peace. 

Yes,  if  a  man  has  not  inward  tranquillity, 
it  makes  no  difference  where  he  is.  The 
secret  depth  of  the  forest  will  help  him  as 
little  as  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  a  great 
city.  The  ocean  on  its  surface,  it  has  often 
been  remarked,  may  be  lashed  into  huge 
waves  and  wild  foam,  but  far  down  there  is 
eternal  calm.  So  the  soul  that  is  at  peace 
with  God  may  be  ruffled  on  the  surface,  but 
it  has  rest  in  the  inner  sanctuary.  "My 
peace,"  says  Christ,  "  I  give  unto  you  :  not 
as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you." l 
As  He  Himself  was  poor,  and  as  He  was 
"a  Man  of  sorrows,"  His  peace  is  bound  to 
be  something  which  nothing  outward  can 
affect — not  poverty,  not  sickness,  not  be- 
reavement, not  death.  No,  not  even  death. 
The  man  who  is  in  possession  of  the  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away  can  say  with  Simeon :  "  Lord,  now 
lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation."  2 


1  St.  John  xiv.  27.  2  St.  Luke  ii.  29,  30. 
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"Peace,  and   how  to    obtain    it/'    would 
make  a  very  suitable  heading  for  that  beau- 
tiful and  most  restful  hymn,  "Peace,  per- 
fect peace,"  by  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (in  succession  to  Temple) 
from    1885   until  his   retiral   in   1900.       He 
was  born  at  Islington  on  the  25th  January, 
1825,  and   his   clerical    career  prior  to   his 
fifteen   years'  episcopate  is  as   follows  :    he 
was    ordained    in    1848    to   the    curacy    of 
Banningham,  Norfolk ;  three  years  later  he 
went  to    Christ   Church,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
for  a  few   months    only;    in    1852    he  was 
appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Hinton-Martell, 
Dorset;  and  in  1855  he  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead, 
which  he  held   for  the  next  thirty  years.1 
It  was  while  at  Hampstead  that  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  poet  as  well  as  leader 
of  the  Evangelicals.     Well  known  as  a  poet, 
he  is  renowned  as  a  hymn-writer.     About 
thirty   of  his  hymns   are    in   common    use. 


1  The  aged  Bishop  passed  away  at  his  residence, 
Westbourne  Terrace,  Paddington,  on  the  16th 
May,  1906.  This  Lecture  was  delivered  about  six 
weeks  previously. 
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He  has  also  done  excellent  work  as  an 
editor,  one  of  his  Collections,  The  Hymnal 
Companion,  being  used  in  a  large  number  of 
churches  throughout  England.  Many  of 
his  hymns  were  written  with  a  special 
object,  or  in  order  to  emphasise  some  ne- 
glected aspect.  For  example,  one  of  his 
best  and  most  widely  known  hymns  is 
"  Almighty  Father,  hear  our  cry,"  and  it 
has  this  advantage  over  some  other  hymns 
for  those  at  sea,  that  it  is  adapted  for  being 
sung  by — not  for — sailors.  Again,  his  "  '  Till 
He  come  ! '  O  let  the  words  "  differs  from 
the  majority  of  Communion  Hymns  in  this 
respect,  that  it  not  only  carries  grateful  com- 
municants back  to  Calvary,  but  also  forward 
to  the  New  Jerusalem,  where  they  shall  eat 
the  bread  and  drink  the  wine  along  with 
the  Saviour  Himself  and  all  who  have  gone 
before. 

The  hymn,  however,  by  which  Dr. 
Bickersteth  will  be  longest  remembered 
throughout  Christendom  is  "  Peace,  perfect 
peace."  In  Mr.  Campbell's  estimation,  it 
is  "unrivalled  as  a  hymn  of  consolation." 
It  has  been  translated  into  many  languages. 
Writing  to  the  author  about  it,  Canon 
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Ellerton  says  :  "  Beyond  all  your  hymns  I 
think  it  has  brought  blessing  to  many,  and 
I  know  how  it  has  helped  the  faith  of  some 
of  God's  sorely  tried  children.  Our  Essex 
poor  folk  love  it  deai'ly."  The  history 
attached  to  the  writing  of  the  hymn  has 
been  made  known  by  the  author  himself. 
In  August,  1875,  he  heard  a  sermon  by 
Canon  Gibbons  at  Harrogate  on  the  text, 
"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee " ;  and  so 
deep  was  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
the  sermon  that  as  soon  as  he  got  home  he 
penned  the  hymn,  the  task — if  such  it  can 
be  called — occupying  only  a  few  minutes. 

As  many  of  you  doubtless  know,  more 
than  one  poet,  when  seeking  to  lay  bare  a 
mind  that  is  like  a  ship  out  on  the  ocean 
battling  with  the  winds  and  waters,  has 
introduced  two  disputing  voices,  each  con- 
tending for  the  mastery.  In  The  Two 
Voices  of  Tennyson,  the  first  speaks  thus : — 

"  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  " 

The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that 
love,  human  and  divine,  is  immortal,  and 
ultimately  argues  us  into  a  state  of  wonder 
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"  how  the  mind  was  brought 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought. " 

Mrs.  Hemans,  too,  has  a  short  poem  entitled 
The  Two  Voices,  in  which  the  one,  "  in  a 
funeral  strain/'  says  that  the  dear  departed 
one  has  gone  "  hence,"  like  a  candle  that 
has  been  blown  out ;  and  the  other,  that 
the  dear  departed  one  has  gone  "  home  " 
to  where  there  is  peace,  and  where  those 
who  follow  will  be  welcomed  with  a  smile. 
Whittier  furnishes  us  with  another  example 
of  suggestion  and  counter-suggestion.  In 
his  poem,  The  Voices,  he  shows  that  Truth 
is  stronger  than  Error,  that  right  is  not 
always  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions, 
and  that  to  be  free  is  to  be  the  slave  of  God 
and  humanity  : — - 

"  The  meal  unshared  is  food  unblest : 

Thou  hoard'st  in  vain  what  love  should  spend; 
Self-ease  is  pain  ;  thy  only  rest 
Is  labour  for  a  worthy  end." 

It  is  this  kind  of  treatment  which 
Dr.  Bickersteth  has  adopted  for  his  hymn, 
"  Peace,  perfect  peace."  In  each  verse  two 
voices  are  heard,  the  one  bringing  forward 
some  apparently  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
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attainment  of  perfect  peace,  and  the  other 
showing  how  that  barrier  may  be  removed. 

"  Peace,  perfect  peace  ?  in  this  dark  world  of 
sin!" 

Impossible !  says  the  one  voice.  What  about 
that  inward  misery  which  you  experience  as 
the  consequence  of  sin  ?  And  if  you  tell 
me  that  you  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Divine  forgiveness,  what  about  that  con- 
tinual anxiety  you  have  lest  you  may  be 
unable  to  overcome  the  enemies  of  your 
soul  ?  True,  to  very  many  the  world  is  a 
bright  and  safe  place,  but  to  very  many 
also  it  must  be  a  place  of  torment,  con- 
sidering the  drunkenness  and  gambling 
and  sweating  and  immorality  that  go  on 
every  day  and  night  throughout  the  year. 
You  want  what  you  call  a  clean  slate,  and 
you  cannot  get  it ;  how  then  can  you  have 
"  Peace,  perfect  peace  "  ?  Not  impossible, 
says  the  other  voice ;  "  the  blood  of  Jesus 
whispers  peace  within."  He  can  deliver 
you  from  the  tyranny  as  well  as  the  punish- 
ment of  sin.  He  can  clean  out  the  poison 
that  is  in  your  spiritual  system,  and  make  a 
new  creature  of  you.  He  bids  you  be  of 
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good  cheer,  because  He  has  overcome  the 
world.  Assuredly  peace  is  possible  for 
you. 

"  Peace,   perfect   peace  ?   by  thronging   duties 
pressed ! " 

How  can  that  be  ?  asks  the  one  voice.  Is 
it  not  a  mockery  to  speak  of  enjoying 
"  perfect  peace  "  when  almost  every  minute 
of  the  day  is  taken  up  with  some  duty  or 
other  ?  You  say  yourself  that  your  work  is 
never  done.  True,  work  is  sacred,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  multiplication  of  those 
unexpected,  irksome,  thankless  tasks  is  more 
than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear,  and  is  con- 
ducive to  anything  but  peace.  "  Thronging 
duties "  notwithstanding,  says  the  other 
voice,  you  can  find  peace  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  your  heart,  for  "to  do  the 
will  of  Jesus,  this  is  rest."  Carry  through 
every  bit  of  work  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
however  much  it  is  calculated  to  try  your 
temper  and  exhaust  your  patience,  and 
your  worries  will  grow  wonderfully  fewer. 
He  will  help  you,  and  you  will  find  rest  in 
doing  all  for  His  sweet  sake,  just  as  He 
found  rest  during  the  crowded  days  and 
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nights   of  His  earthly  career  in  doing  His 
Heavenly  Father's  will. 

"Peace,  perfect  peace?  with  sorrows  surging 
round ! " 

Again  the  one  voice  says,  It  cannot  be. 
Sorrow  upon  sorrow  is  God's  dispensation 
for  you,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  these 
circumstances  "perfect  peace"  should  be 
yours.  Whereupon  the  other  voice  replies, 
"  On  Jesus'  bosom  nought  but  calm  is 
found."  Let  the  sorrows  come  as  thick 
and  fast  as  they  may,  they  will  prove,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  to  be  blessings  in  dis- 
guise, teaching  you  how  little  the  whole 
world  is  worth,  lifting  you  up  to  God  and 
His  Christ,  revealing  to  you  with  new  power 
and  beauty  the  Divine  love  and  faithfulness. 
Lean  on  Christ,  and  then  sorrow  upon 
sorrow  will  be  the  signal  for  strength  being 
added  to  strength,  and  this  ever-increasing 
strength  will  bring  with  it  ever-increasing 
peace. 

"  Peace,   perfect  peace  ?   with  loved  ones   far 
away ! " 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  says  the  one 
voice,  how  you  can  claim  to  enjoy  "perfect 
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peace  "  on  these  terms.  That  husband  of 
yours  is  011  the  sea,  and  you  know  the 
dangers  and  privations  to  which  he  is 
exposed  ;  that  son  of  yours  is  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  you  have  not  had  a  letter  from 
him  for  an  ominous  length  of  time.  "  In 
Jesus'  keeping  we  are  safe,  and  they," 
confidently  retorts  the  other  voice.  You 
must  remember  that  He  is  on  board  every 
ship  as  well  as  present  in  every  church ; 
that  He  protects  and  blesses  His  children 
in  Australia  as  well  as  in  Scotland;  in  short, 
you  must  remember  that  there  is  no  fiction 
in  the  poet's  lines  :— 

"  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care."1 

"  Peace,  perfect  peace?  our  future  all  unknown!" 

Surely,  says  the  one  voice,  you  will  not  be 
so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  you  can  have 
"  perfect  peace,"  when  you  are  totally 
ignorant  of  what  is  behind  the  curtain. 

1  Whittier,  The,  Eternal  Goodness. 
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To-morrow  is  not  yours  until  it  actually 
comes  to  you ;  and  when  it  does  come  to 
you,  it  may  bring  with  it,  for  aught  you 
know,  some  great  calamity.  And  then  the 
other  voice  makes  reply,  "  Jesus  we  know, 
and  He  is  on  the  throne."  Though  unseen, 
He  is  not  unknown.  He  is  omnipotent, 
and  He  desires  nothing  save  your  soul's 
welfare  ;  therefore  you  need  not  let  your 
ignorance  of  the  future  depress  you  and 
disturb  your  peace. 

"  Peace,  perfect  peace  ?  death  shadowing  us  and 
ours ! " 

You  know,  says  the  one  voice,  that  death 
will  come  to  you  and  yours  at  last,  and  per- 
haps come  sooner  than  you  want  it.  Like 
a  spectre  it  flits  continually  across  your 
path.  Do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  there 
can  be  "  perfect  peace  "  for  you  when  such 
is  the  case  ?  Yes,  there  can,  is  the  answer ; 
"Jesus  has  vanquished  death  and  all  its 
powers."  Verily,  yours  is  no  pagan  creed. 
"  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me 
shall  never  die."  l  Grasp  this  fact,  believe 

1  St.  John  xi.  26. 
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it  with  all  your  heart,  and  you  will  find 
your  faith  rewarded  with  "  perfect  peace." 

At  length  the  dialogue  closes.  The  voices 
are  hushed.  Very  fittingly  does  the  hymn 
end  with  the  contemplation  of  that  "land 
of  pure  delight/'  where  no  hindrances  to 
the  realisation  of  "perfect  peace"  can  ever 
come  :— 

"  It  is  enough  :  earth's  struggles  soon  shall  cease, 
And  Jesus  call  us  to  heaven's  perfect  peace." 

This  is  a  hymn  that  can  do  nothing  else 
but  help.  Its  rhythmic  thoughts  linger  in 
the  breast  like  the  soothing  music  of  the 
organ. 
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MY  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 

Saviour  Divine : 
Now  hear  me  while  I  pray  ; 
Take  all  my  guilt  away ; 
O  let  me  from  this  day 

Be  wholly  Thine. 

May  Thy  rich  grace  impart 
Strength  to  my  fainting  heart, 

My  zeal  inspire  ; 
As  Thou  hast  died  for  me, 
O  may  my  love  to  Thee 
Pure,  warm,  and  changeless  be, 

A  living  fire. 

While  life's  dark  maze  I  tread, 
And  griefs  around  me  spread, 

Be  Thou  my  Guide  ; 
Bid  darkness  turn  to  day, 
Wipe  sorrow's  tears  away, 
Nor  let  me  ever  stray 

From  Thee  aside. 

When  ends  life's  transient  dream, 
When  death's  cold,  sullen  stream 

Shall  o'er  me  roll, 
Blest  Saviour,  then,  in  love, 
Fear  and  distrust  remove  ; 
O  bear  me  safe  above, 

A  ransomed  soul. 
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XI 

faitD  looks  up  to  CDce 


"  And  He  said  to  the  woman,  Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace." — ST.  LUKE  vii.  50. 

THERE  is  no  need  to  repaint  the  picture 
which  these  words  call  up.  We  know  it 
well.  The  question  is,  Have  we  taken  in 
its  meaning  ?  Its  moral  is  this,  that  Christ 
will  respond  and  make  Himself  known  to 
the  faith  which  seeks  in  Him  emancipation 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin.  It  is  to 
faith  in  Himself  as  the  great  Absolver  and 
the  great  Helper  that  He  manifests  Him- 
self. And  it  is  not  in  this  place  only  that 
we  are  taught  how  to  set  the  machinery  of 
Christ's  grace  and  goodness  in  motion. 
Once,  another  woman,  wasted  with  an 
apparently  incurable  disease,  pushed  her 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  stealthily 
touched  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment, 
fully  persuaded  that  she  would  thus  find 
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the  cure  which  she  so  much  needed.  No 
sooner  had  she  done  this  than  she  realised 
her  mistake,  and  was  prepared  for  a  rebuke, 
but  instead  of  a  rebuke  came  these  sweet, 
reassuring  words,  "Daughter,  be  of  good 
comfort;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."1 
Again,  when  the  blind  beggar,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  an  unsympathising  public, 
persisted  in  his  supplication,  "  Thou  Son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me,"  Christ,  Whose 
heart  had  been  touched,  said  to  him, 
"Go  thy  way;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole."  2 

Thus,  if  from  one  angle  of  vision  man 
is  seen  to  be  nothing  in  the  process  of 
salvation,  from  another  he  is  seen  to  be 
everything.  If  Mary  of  Magdala  had  not 
loved  and  trusted  much,  the  Saviour  could 
have  done  nothing  with  her,  nothing  for 
her.  Thy  faith — He  sought  to  engrave 
these  two  words  on  men's  hearts  and 
consciences.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  faith  on  the  part 
of  man  is  a  necessary  condition  of  action  on 
the  part  of  God.  Man  cannot  be  saved 

1  St.  Matthew  ix.  22.  2  St.  Mark  x.  52. 
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against  his  will.  He  is  so  constituted  that 
he  can  put  a  check  on  the  Divine  activities 
and  operations.  "And  He  did  not  many 
mighty  works  there  because  of  their  un- 
belief." 1  Here,  in  one  sentence,  we  have 
a  statement  regarding  faith,  or  rather,  re- 
garding the  want  of  it,  which  for  practical 
purposes  is  worth  whole  volumes  of  theology. 
Let  men  have  faith  in  Christ,  and  immedi- 
ately He  begins  to  work.  Do  we  complain 
that  the  march  of  Christianity  is  slow  ? 
The  reason  is,  Because  of  our  own,  or  other 
people's  unbelief.  In  these  days  we  are 
told  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what  we 
believe.  There  are  many  who  ask  us  not 
to  believe  anything  in  particular.  But 
whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  tremendous  responsibility 
is  laid  upon  us  for  what  we  believe. 

What  then  is  the  character  of  that  faith 
upon  which  so  many  momentous  issues 
depend  ?  Faith  is  not  credulity.  It  is 
not  superstition.  In  order  to  know  what 
Christian  faith  is,  we  must  determine  what 
is  its  proper  object.  The  proper  object  of 

1  St.  Matthew  xiii.  58. 
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faith  is  a  Person,  and  that  Person  is  Christ. 
In  its  simplest,  and  consequently  most 
helpful  form,  faith  is  an  honest  and  humble 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  the  Sent  of  God, 
as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  as  the  great 
Exemplar.  Of  course  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  objective  thing  :  it  is  a  formulated 
scheme  of  doctrine  of  which  no  Christian 
man  or  woman  need  be  ashamed.  At  the 
same  time,  faith  in  its  objective  aspect  is 
not  for  those  who  are  learning  the  alphabet 
of  the  Christian  life.  Beginners  are  safer 
among  the  Gospels  than  among  the  Epistles. 
In  Goethe's  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful 
Soul  there  is  a  passage  which  illustrates 
the  supremacy  of  the  cross  itself  over  all 
preaching  and  moralising  about  it.  " '  Now, 
Almighty  God,  grant  me  the  gift  of  faith  ! ' 
This  was  the  prayer  that  came  out  of  the 
deepest  need  of  my  heart.  I  leaned  upon 
the  little  table  beside  me,  and  hid  my  tear- 
stained  face  in  my  hands.  At  last  I  was  in  the 
state  in  which  we  must  be,  if  God  is  to  hear 
our  prayers,  but  in  which  we  so  seldom  are. 
Yes,  but  who  could  ever  express,  even  in 
the  dimmest  way,  the  experience  that  came 
to  me  then  ?  A  secret  influence  drew  my 
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soul  away  to  the  cross,  where  Jesus  once 
expired.  It  was  an  inward  leading,  I  can- 
not give  it  any  other  name,  like  that  which 
draws  the  heart  to  its  beloved  one  in  ab- 
sence, a  spiritual  approach  doubtless  far 
truer  and  more  real  than  a  dream.  So  my 
soul  drew  near  to  Him  Who  became  man 
and  died  upon  the  cross,  and  in  that  moment 
I  knew  what  faith  was."  1 

With  the  doubt  that  has  been  begotten 
of  intellectual  pride  or  riotous  living  no 
sympathy  whatever  can  be  expected,  but 
for  "honest  doubt"  the  profoundest  re- 
spect will  be  shown  by  every  right-minded 
person.  As  Tennyson  puts  it  in  his  In 
Memoriam : — 

"  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

And  yet  not  all  who  fight  their  doubts 
succeed  in  laying  them,  and  in  securing  the 
repose  of  conviction.  I  have  read  some- 
where that  shortly  before  his  death  De 
Wette,  one  of  the  most  eminent  theologians 

1  Quoted  by  H.  Van  Dyke,   The  Gospel  for  a 
World  of  Sin,  p.- 173. 
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produced  by  Germany  during  the  first  half 
of  last  century,  who  was  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  Unitarian,  and  who  was  at  the 
same  time  inclined  to  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
thus  expressed  the  conflict  which  had  been 
going  on  between  head  and  heart : — 

"  I  lived  in  times  of  doubt  and  strife, 
When  childlike  faith  was  forced  to  yield  ; 
I  struggled  to  the  end  of  life, 
Alas  !  I  did  not  gain  the  field." 

Well,  the  faith  that  saves,  faith,  that  is,  in 
a  Person,  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  is  the 
key-note  of  what  is,  upon  the  whole, 
America's  most  precious  contribution  to 
hymnody, — "My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee." 
There  are  only  two  other  American  hymns 
which  have  any  serious  claim  to  enter  the 
lists  against  this  one,  namely,  George 
Duffield's  spirited  lyric,  "  Stand  up !  stand 
up  for  Jesus  !  "  and  Sears's  lovely  Christmas 
song,  "  It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear." 
"  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee  "  is  undoubt- 
edly a  most  beautiful  hymn,  and  as  an  aid 
to  devotion  it  has  few  superiors.  For  sim- 
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plicity  and  spirituality  what  can  surpass  the 
first  two  verses  ? — 

"  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 

Saviour  Divine : 
Now  hear  me  while  I  pray  ; 
Take  all  my  guilt  away ; 
O  let  me  from  this  day 

Be  wholly  Thine. 

"  May  Thy  rich  grace  impart 
Strength  to  my  fainting  heart, 

My  zeal  inspire ; 
As  Thou  hast  died  for  me, 
O  may  my  love  to  Thee 
Pure,  warm,  and  changeless  be, 

A  living  fire." 

No  elaborated  doctrinal  system  here  !  In- 
stead of  a  critical  description  of  what  faith 
is,  there  is  a  devout  presentation  of  Him 
Who  is  the  object  of  faith.  Faith,  we  are 
reminded,  is  a  hearty  acceptance  of  Christ 
as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  And  then 
this  faith  passes  into  prayer — prayer  that 
Christ  may  remove  all  guilt,  prayer  that  He 
may  make  the  praying  one  entirely  His  own, 
prayer  that  He  may  impart  strength,  zeal, 
and  love,  worthy  in  some  measure  of  His 
sacrifice  on  the  cross. 
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Indeed,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  this 
hymn  is  that  it  brings  home  to  us  in  a  quiet 
but  impressive  way  the  inseparable  connec- 
tion between  faith  and  prayer.  A  prayer 
that  is  not  inspired  by  faith  is  no  prayer  at 
all :  it  is  only  so  many  words  addressed  to 
the  winds.  Unless  we  ask  believingly  we 
had  better  not  ask  at  all.  "  In  Christ/'  says 
Ralph  Erskine,  "  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily,  that  we  may  be  com- 
plete in  Him.  Christ  is  a  cabinet  of  rich 
and  rare  jewels  that  can  enrich  to  all  eter- 
nity. There  are  two  keys  that  used  to  open 
this  cabinet.  Faith  is  a  key,  for  out  of  His 
fulness  we  receive  by  faith.  Prayer  is  an- 
other key.  If  these  keys  be  not  in  your 
hand  just  now,  yet  surely  they  are  in  His 
hand  Who  says,  'All  things  are  mine.'  Oh! 
bid  Him  cast  you  the  keys,  and  give  you 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer." 

"  While  life's  dark  maze  I  tread, 
And  griefs  around  me  spread, 

Be  Thou  my  Guide ; 
Bid  darkness  turn  to  day, 
Wipe  sorrow's  tears  away, 
Nor  let  me  ever  stray 

From  Thee  aside." 
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The  guidance  of  the  Divine  Saviour  is 
needed  throughout  life,  for  to  a  large  extent 
life  is  made  up  of  unsunned,  intricate 
turnings  and  windings  that  often  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes.  He  has  gone  over 
every  inch  of  the  ground  before  us,  and 
it  is  only  by  following  His  footmarks  that 
we  can  get  over  the  darkness  and  the 
sorrow,  and  avoid  the  tracks  which  lead 
to  destruction.  We  can  no  more  hope  to 
break  through  the  fogs  and  mists  of  life 
by  employing  earthly  guides,  than  to  keep 
back  the  sea  by  planting  a  stake  on  the 
shore. 

"  When  ends  life's  transient  dream, 
When  death's  cold,  sullen  stream 

Shall  o'er  me  roll, 
Blest  Saviour,  then,  in  love, 
Fear  and  distrust  remove ; 
O  bear  me  safe  above, 
A  ransomed  soul." 

If  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Saviour  is 
needed  in  life,  much  more  is  it  needed  in 
death.  It  is  then,  more  than  ever,  that 
courage  is  likely  to  falter  and  faith  to 
decline.  And  Christ  is  no  fair-weather 
Friend.  When  the  last  chill  darkness  conies 
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—even  darkness  that  may  be  felt — and 
when  the  flood  has  to  be  crossed,  He  will 
assist  us  safely  through  the  swelling  of 
Jordan,  and  point  us  to  a  bow  of  sweetest 
beauty  stretched  athwart  the  clouds.  But 
we  must  trust  Him,  and  trust  Him  without 
a  doubt.  According  to  our  faith  will  our 
comfort  and  safety  be  through  life  and  in 
death.  You  remember  that  when  Christian 
and  Hopeful  had  to  cross  the  river  that  lay 
between  them  and  the  Celestial  City,  they 
"began  to  despond  in  their  minds,  and 
looked  this  way  and  that,  but  no  way  could 
be  found  by  them  by  which  they  might 
escape  the  river.  Then  they  asked  the 
men  if  the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth. 
They  said,  No;  yet  they  could  not  help 
them  in  that  case ;  for,  said  they,  you  shall 
find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as  you  believe  in 
the  King  of  the  place." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
any  American  poet  upon  whom  almost 
everybody  would  be  agreed  as  to  his  being 
America's  greatest  poet.  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Walt 
Whitman — each  would  have  his  following. 
There  can  be  no  two  opinions,  however,  as 
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to  who  is  the  greatest  of  Transatlantic  hymn- 
writers.  That  distinction  belongs  to  Dr. 
Ray  Palmer.,  the  author  of  "  My  faith  looks 
up  to  Thee."  The  hymn  was  written  in 
1830,  when  he  was  only  twenty -two  years 
of  age,  though  it  was  not  published  as  a 
hymn  until  two  years  later.  He  was  in 
New  York  at  the  time,  acting  as  tutor  in  a 
ladies'  school.  The  hymn  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  German  description  of 
a  suppliant  before  the  Cross,  but  however 
this  may  be,  the  author  himself  says  of  it : 
"I  gave  form  to  what  I  felt  by  writing, 
with  little  effort,  the  stanzas.  I  recollect  I 
wrote  them  with  very  tender  emotion,  and 
ended  the  last  line  with  tears."  Possibly 
the  hymn  was  the  outcome  of  some  un- 
recorded sorrow,  but  whether  or  not,  it 
has  certainly  been  greatly  blessed ;  and 
doubtless  it  has  been  a  comfort  to  very 
many,  "  chiefly  because,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "it  expresses  in  a  simple  way  that 
act  which  is  the  most  central  in  all  true 
Christian  life — the  act  of  trust  in  the  atoning 
Lamb." 

More  than  two  years  after  it  was  written, 
Dr.    Lowell    Mason,    the    musician,    asked 
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Palmer  for  a  contribution  to  a  new  hymn- 
book  which  he  was  preparing.  The  manu- 
script of  "  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee  "  was 
at  once  produced  out  of  a  pocket-book  in 
which  it  had  been  kept  all  the  time,  and 
Mason  was  so  much  taken  with  it  that  he 
composed  for  it  the  beautiful  tune  "Olivet," 
to  which  it  has  been  sung,  as  a  rule,  ever 
since.  Some  days  aftei'wards  Mason  met 
the  author  on  the  street,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Mr.  Palmer,  you  may  live  many  years  and 
do  many  good  things,  but  I  think  you  will 
be  best  known  to  posterity  as  the  author 
of  '  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee.'  '  And 
Mason's  prediction  has  proved  to  be  correct. 
"  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee "  is  the  first 
hymn  which  Palmer  wrote,  and  it  has 
been  all  along  the  most  popular.  It  has 
been  translated  into  numerous  languages, 
including  Latin,  Arabic,  Tamil,  and  Chinese. 
But  though  the  hymn  under  consideration 
would  have  immortalised  Palmer's  name  in 
the  realm  of  sacred  minstrelsy,  it  is  not  the 
only  composition  which  gives  him  a  title  to 
fame.  His  "Jesus,  these  eyes  have  never 
seen  "  is  beautiful  exceedingly.  Moreover, 
he  takes  the  highest  rank  as  a  translator 
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from  the  Latin,  his  translation  "  Jesus,  Thou 
Joy  of  loving  hearts "  (from  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux)  being  altogether  worthy  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  Neale's  or  Caswall's 
versions  from  the  same  original. 

Ray  Palmer  was  bom  at  Little  Compton, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  12th  November,  1808, 
his  father  being  an  American  judge.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  Boston,  where  he  had 
to  work  for  his  daily  bread.  He  became 
a  member  of  Park  Street  Congregational 
Church,  of  which  Dr.  S.  E.  Dwight  was 
then  pastor,  and,  coming  under  religious 
influences,  he  entered  Yale  College,  and 
proceeded  to  qualify  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  In  1835  he  was 
ordained  to  his  first  charge  at  Bath,  Maine, 
and  after  a  fifteen  years'  pastorate  there  he 
was  called  to  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Albany,  New  York,  remaining  there  for 
another  term  of  fifteen  years.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  American 
Congregational  Union,  and  removed  to  New 
York.  His  death  took  place  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  in  1887. 

While  American  hymns  do  not  bulk 
largely  in  our  Church  Hymnals,  Palmer's 
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pieces — especially  "  My  faith  looks  up  to 
Thee  " — enjoy  an  extraordinary  popularity 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  And  so  the 
absence  of  "  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee  " 
from  the  new  edition  of  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern  is  almost  incomprehensible. 
In  fact,  so  well  known  and  so  well  liked  are 
Palmer's  compositions  in  this  country  that 
he  is  now  being  classed  among  the  great 
British  hymn-makers  of  last  century. 


XII 

"Hrt  tbou  warp,  art  tbou 
lawjuifc  ? " 


15 


"  ART  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid, 

Art  thou  sore  distressed  ? 
'  Come  to  Me,'  saith  One,  '  and,  coming, 
Be  at  rest.' " 

"  Hath  He  marks  to  lead  me  to  Him 

If  He  be  my  Guide  ? " 
"  In  His  feet  and  hands  are  wound-prints, 
And  His  side  !  " 


"  Is  there  diadem,  as  Monarch, 

That  His  brow  adorns  ?  " 
"  Yea,  a  crown  in  very  surety, 
But  of  thorns  ! " 

"  If  I  find  Him,  if  I  follow, 

What  His  guerdon  here  ?  " 
"  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labour, 
Many  a  tear  !  " 

"  If  I  still  hold  closely  to  Him, 

What  hath  He  at  last  ?  " 
"  Sorrow  vanquished,  labour  ended, 
Jordan  passed ! " 

"  If  I  ask  Him  to  receive  me, 

Will  He  say  me  nay?" 
"  Not  till  earth  and  not  till  heaven 
Pass  away  ! " 

"  Finding,  following,  keeping,  struggling, 

Is  He  sure  to  bless  ?  " 
"  Angels,  martyrs,  saints,  and  prophets 
Answer,  '  Yes  ! ' " 
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XII 

4flrt  tlxw  uxarp,  art  tDou  languid?' 


"  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

— ST.  MATTHEW  xi.  28. 

IF  I  were  asked  to  bring  forward  some 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  I  would 
include  among  them  just  the  fact  that  He 
once  said,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  No  other  person,  before  His 
time  or  since,  has  dared  to  send  out  such  an 
invitation.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
every  genius,  every  hero,  every  saint,  is  the 
child  of  his  age  and  his  nation.  But  there 
is  nothing  local,  nothing  provincial,  nothing 
ephemeral,  nothing  simply  Jewish  about 
Jesus,  or  about  any  of  His  sayings.  To 
claim  to  be  able  to  give  rest  to  every  weary 
one  is  to  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
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Rest !  Who  does  not  need  it  ?  Who  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  does  not  desire  it  ?  Was 
it  ever  more  needed  than  it  is  to-day  ?  Not 
physical  rest  only,  but  mental  or  spiritual 
rest.  The  present  age  is  pre-eminently  one 
of  restlessness.  Quietness  is  at  a  discount. 
Even  in  the  search  after  rest  much  restless- 
ness is  shown.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of 
the  devices  to  which  men  betake  themselves 
in  quest  of  rest. 

1.  There  are  those  who  try  to  find  rest  in 
solitude.  David  would  fain  have  put  this 
plan  to  the  test.  His  words  were  :  "  Oh 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !  for  then 
would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest."  l  Well, 
let  us  take  him  in  imagination  into  the 
wilderness — away  from  the  arduous  duties 
of  a  court,  away  from  the  strife  and  confusion 
of  Jerusalem.  Is  it  possible  that  he  will 
forget  all  about  his  situation,  and  sing  for 
joy  over  his  escape  into  freedom?  Will 
not  a  thousand  memories  crowd  in  at  the 
open  door  of  his  heart?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  he  came  to  himself  he  saw  that 
his  proper  course  was  to  tread  the  path  of 

1  Psalm  Iv.  6. 
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duty — fight  his  battle  out,,  and  trust  in 
Providence  Divine.  The  good  and  wise 
ones  of  the  earth  have  always  loved  solitude, 
but  they  go  into  retirement  not  to  attempt 
the  vain  task  of  obliterating  the  past,  and 
not  to  dream,  but  to  think,  to  pray,  to  learn 
about  themselves,  and  to  equip  themselves 
for  fulfilling  all  the  duties  and  charities  of 
life.  Jesus  Himself  frequently  went  into  a 
solitary  place  in  order  to  hold  communion 
with  His  Father,  and  so  find  inspiration  for 
His  active  labours.  Not,  therefore,  in 
solitude  is  rest  to  be  found. 

2.  There  are  those  who  try  to  find  rest 
in  pleasure,  and  in  various  forms  of  excite- 
ment. Multitudes  choose  this  way,  but 
alas !  it  is  one  which  leads  to  disappointment 
and  demoralisation.  The  experience  of  the 
Preacher  is  the  experience  of  all.  When 
he  sought  to  attain  satisfaction  in  worldly 
pleasure,  the  result  was  only  "vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit."  And  it  is  strange  that 
almost  all  who  have  made  pleasure  their 
sole  aim  are  frank  enough  to  admit  that 
there  comes  a  time  when  they  get  sick  of 
it.  Pleasure  !  it  is  as  evanescent  as  a 
fugitive  dream. 
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3.  There  are  those  who  try  to  find  rest  in 
work.  It  is  claimed  that  work,  and  plenty 
of  it,  will  act  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of 
life.  At  last  we  are  standing  upon  safe 
ground.  The  gospel  of  work  is  as  salutary 
and  satisfying  as  any  that  man,  trusting  to 
his  own  strength  and  wisdom,  can  devise. 
As  Carlyle  says,  "  There  is  endless  hope  in 
work."  Man  was  made  to  work,  and  in 
work  he  was  meant  to  find  a  large  measure 
of  rest.  Yes,  an  enormous  amount  of  mis- 
chief would  be  prevented  in  this  world,  and 
a  big  addition  made  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  were  the  sound  advice  of  the 
following  well-known  couplet  universally 
acted  upon  : — 

"  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed." 

And  yet  there  is  an  aching  void  which 
not  even  work  can  fill.  The  truth  is, 
that  before  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
about  the  heart  of  peace,  we  must  look 
away  from  the  finite  and  material  altogether. 
It  is  sin  which  is  the  disturbing  element ;  it 
is  that  inward  jar  which  causes  the  weari- 
ness. Our  help,  therefore,  must  come  from 
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a  person  who  can  take  away  our  sin,  and 
make  all  things  new  for  us.  And  there  is 
only  One  Who  can  do  this — the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God.  Let  us,  then, 
settle  it  in  our  minds  to  accept  His 
world-embracing  invitation,  and  to  fasten 
His  easy  yoke  upon  us,  not  forgetting  even 
for  a  moment  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  : 
"  God  has  made  us  for  Himself,  and  our 
heart  knows  no  rest  till  it  rests  in  Him." 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  Christian  song  is 
the  subject  of  finding  rest  in  Jesus  more 
simply,  more  scripturally,  more  touchingly 
handled  than  in  what  Duffield  calls  "  one  of 
Dr.  Neale's  happiest  transfusions,"  the  first 
verse  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid, 

Art  thou  sore  distressed  ? 
"Come  to  me,"  saith  One,  "and,  coming, 
Be  at  rest."'" 

The  special  merit  of  this  hymn  lies  just  in 
the  absence  of  anything  like  generalisation ; 
its  potency  to  comfort  and  to  bless  flows 
from  the  deliberate  use  of  the  pronouns 
"Thou,"  "I,"  and  "Me."  It  will  be 
observed  that  each  stanza  is  made  up  of 
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a  question  and  answer.  In  the  first,  the 
speaker  who  puts  the  question  also  supplies 
the  answer.  No  time  is  given  to  the  person 
addressed  to  make  any  reply.  The  weari- 
ness, the  languor  is,  as  it  were,  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  weary  one  is  at  once 
directed  to  Him  Who  said,  "Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest." 

Then  the  person  addressed  proceeds  to 
put  a  series  of  questions,  to  each  of  which 
an  answer  comes  back.  The  first  question 
is — 

"  '  Hath  He  marks  to  lead  me  to  Him, 
If  He  be  my  Guide  ? '  " 

And  the  answer  is — 

"  '  In  His  feet  and  hands  are  wound-prints, 
And  His  side  ! '  " 

Naturally  this  question  comes  first.  What- 
ever be  the  desired  goal,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  know  beforehand 
about  the  way  to  it.  If  I  am  in  complete 
ignorance  as  to  the  way,  and  still  persist  in 
starting  out,  I  expose  myself  to  the  dangers 
of  the  pestilential  marsh  and  the  tangled 
jungle.  In  vain  do  you  tell  me  of  heaven 
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and  its  manifold  splendours,,  if  I  know  not 
how  to  get  there.  In  vain  do  you  point  me 
to  the  balm  in  Gilead,  if  I  have  no  means  of 
reaching  it.  In  vain  do  you  direct  me  to 
Jesus,  unless  you  show  me  the  marks  that 
lead  to  Him.  What  are  these  marks  ? 
Well,  strange  to  say,  they  are  wound-prints. 
To  worldly  eyes  these  would  be  in  all  like- 
lihood but  badges  of  weakness  and  dis- 
honour, but  in  reality  they  are  the  cre- 
dentials of  a  Conquering  Hero.  The 
attractive  power  of  Jesus  lies  in  His  scars. 

"  « Is  there  diadem,  as  Monarch, 

That  His  brow  adorns  ? ' 
'  Yea,  a  crown  in  very  surety, 
But  of  thorns  ! '  " 

The  seeking  soul  instinctively  thinks  of  this 
Rest-Giver  as  being  a  royal  personage,  and 
asks  if  He  has  any  crown  by  which  he  may 
be  identified.  Yes,  He  has  a  crown,  but 
not  one  that  is  usually  worn  by  a  king.  A 
crown  of  thorns  encircles  His  fair  brow. 
Men  placed  it  there  in  mockery.  It  was 
the  only  crown  He  ever  got  from  them, 
though  He  emptied  and  beggared  Himself 
for  their  sake.  And  yet  He  loves  to  wear 
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it.  He  is  the  possessor  of  many  royalties, 
but  there  is  no  emblem  so  dear  to  Him 
as  the  crown  of  thorns,  because  it  is  the 
symbol  of  the  supreme  moment  of  victory. 

The  next  two  verses  may  conveniently  be 
taken  together.  This  time  the  two-fold 
question  is,  Assuming  that  I  find  Him,  that 
I  follow  Him,  that  I  adhere  to  Him,  what 
recompense  would  I  have  now,  and  in  the 
end  ?  And  the  two-fold  answer  is,  "  Many 
a  sorrow,  many  a  labour,  many  a  tear  "  all 
through  life,  and  at  length,  "  sorrow  van- 
quished, labour  ended,  Jordan  past."  How 
strange  that  One  Who  professes  to  give  rest 
should  send  sorrows,  labours,  tears !  And 
yet  was  not  this  Rest-Giver  Himself  a 
"  Man  of  Sorrows  "  ?  Sorrow — it  is  man's 
heritage.  I  am  not  released  from  it  when 
I  become  a  Christian,  but  because  I  am  a 
Christian  I  can  bear  it  with  fortitude  ;  nay, 
I  can  glory  in  it,  and  profit  by  it ;  I  can 
detach  myself  from  everything  in  life  that 
does  not  really  matter,  and,  centring  my 
affections  in  Jesus,  I  can  find  rest  in  Him. 
Further,  because  I  am  a  Christian,  I  have  a 
prospect  which  does  not  belong  to  the  un- 
godly man,  the  prospect,  namely,  of  no  more 
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death  after  death,  the  prospect  of  no  more 
of  death's  heralds  and  companions,  no  more 
tears,  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  crying,  no 
more  pain. 

"  '  If  I  ask  Him  to  receive  me, 

Will  He  say  me  nay  ? ' 
'  Not  till  earth  and  not  till  heaven 
Pass  away  ! ' 

The  seeker's  mind  is  now  almost  made  up  : 
he  is  on  the  point  of  asking  Jesus  to  receive 
him,  but  he  wants  to  be  reassured.  Shall  I 
be  turned  away  ?  Ten  thousand  times  No. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  before 
Jesus  denies  His  presence  and  guidance  to 
any  sincere  soul. 

"  '  Finding,  following,  keeping,  struggling, 

Is  He  sure  to  bless  ? ' 
'  Angels,  martyrs,  saints,  and  prophets 
Answer,  "  Yes  !  " '" 

Once  more  does  he  plead  for  a  guarantee 
that  his  strenuous  efforts  will  command  the 
blessing  of  Jesus  ;  and  at  last  he  is  satis- 
fied, for  in  place  of  one  of  earth's  voices 
there  comes  a  chorus  from  heaven,  martyr 
uniting  with  angel,  and  saint  with  prophet, 
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in  testifying  to  the   perfect   reliance   that 
may  be  placed  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

On  a  cliff  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, stands  the  monastery  of  Mar  Saba, 
at  present  occupied  by  about  forty  monks, 
who  have  seven  religious  services  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  who 
live  under  a  most  rigid  discipline,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  the 
outside  world.  Its  natural  position,  its  great 
age,  and  its  historical  associations  combine 
in  making  it  a  spot  of  extraordinary  interest. 
Travellers  to  the  place  inform  us  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  rock  ends,  and 
where  the  masonry  begins.  From  the 
parapet  to  the  bottom  of  the  chasm  the 
distance  is  five  hundred  feet.  The  monas- 
tery was  founded  early  in  the  sixth  century, 
so  that  its  cells  have  been  tenanted  by 
devout  souls  for  the  past  fourteen  hun- 
dred years.  Again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries  it  has  been  attacked  and 
demolished :  hence  its  fortress-like  appear- 
ance. Here  several  personages  known  to 
history  have  found  a  retreat.  St.  John  of 
Damascus,  admitted  to  be  the  greatest 
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hymn-writer  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was 
one  of  its  recluses,  and  so  was  his  nephew 
St.  Stephen,  with  whose  name  Neale  associ- 
ates his  "Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid?" 
Stephen  was  born  in  725,  and  died  in  794. 
So  free,  however,  is  Neale's  rendering,  that 
it  may  fairly  be  classed,  along  with  "  O 
happy  band  of  pilgrims,"  as  an  original 
hymn. 

Though  Dr.  Neale  was  a  voluminous  and 
beautiful  writer  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse, 
it  is  as  a  sacred  poet  that  he  will  live. 
Archbishop  Trench  speaks  of  him  as  "the 
most  profoundly  learned  hymnologist  of  our 
Church."  He  was  very  fond  of  children,  and 
in  1842  he  published  Hymns  for  Children, 
which  ran  into  ten  editions.  Two  years 
later  there  appeared  Hymns  for  the  Young, 
a  companion  volume.  As  a  translator  of 
hymns  Neale  has  no  peer.  For  this  species 
of  composition  he  was  splendidly  equipped, 
being  one  of  the  best  linguists  of  his  time, 
and  having  a  wonderful  ear  for  the  music  of 
words.  Probably  the  best  known  of  his 
hymns  are  those  translated  from  the  Rhythm 
of  Bernard  of  Morlaix  — "  Jerusalem  the 
golden,"  "  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion," 
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and  "  For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country." 
"  It  would  be  most  unthankful/'  he  writes, 
"  did  I  not  express  my  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  favour  He  has  given  some  of  the  centos 
made  from  the  poem,  but  especially  '  Jeru- 
salem the  golden.'  '  Scarcely  less  popular 
are  his  hymns  from  Eastern  sources,  "Art 
thou  weary  ?  "  "  O  happy  band  of  pilgrims," 
and  "  The  day  is  past  and  over."  As  nobody 
had  been  working  in  this  mine  before  him, 
he  has  done  even  nobler  service  for  hymn- 
ology  by  his  translations  from  the  Greek 
than  by  his  translations  from  the  Latin. 
Speaking  of  Dr.  Neale  as  a  translator, 
Frederick  W.  Macdonald  says  :  "  A  saintly 
man,  an  admirable  scholar,  a  poet  of  real 
merit,  and  a  learned  writer  on  Church  his- 
tory, ritual,  and  hymnody,  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  his  translations  of  mediaeval  hymns 
constitute  his  crowning  claim  to  grateful 
remembrance."  l 

John  Mason  Neale  was  born  in  London  in 
1818.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where,  in  spite  of  his  passionate  liking  for 

1  The  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Hymn  Book,  p.  98. 
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Simeon  and  his  preaching,  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Or- 
dained in  1841,  he  was  presented  in  the 
following  year  to  the  small  incumbency  of 
Crawley  in  Sussex,  but  owing  to  ill-health 
he  was  never  able  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  Sack- 
ville  College,  East  Grinstead,  and  there  he 
lived  quietly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ten 
years  later  he  founded  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 
Margaret's  to  "minister  to  the  bodily,  and 
then  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  sick  and 
suffering  poor — going  to  their  homes  when- 
ever called  for,  living  with  them,  sharing 
their  discomforts,  refusing  no  difficulty,  and 
adapting  themselves  to  all  circumstances." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  good 
which  the  East  Grinstead  sisters  have  done, 
and  are  doing  still,  among  the  sick,  the 
suffering,  and  the  fallen.  And  yet  Neale 
was  suspected  and  persecuted  on  account  of 
his  religious  beliefs  and  methods.  For 
fourteen  years  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
would  not  allow  him  to  officiate  in  the 
parish  churches  of  his  diocese.  But  his 
heart  was  pure  and  his  conscience  clean, 
and  so  there  came  a  strength  to  him  which 
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enabled  him  to  disarm  all  criticism,  and 
live  down  all  opposition.  He  died  compar- 
atively young — at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

Often  the  Church  does  not  know  who  are 
her  greatest  sons,  or,  if  she  does,  she  fails  to 
give  them  the  promotion  which  is  their  due. 
Great  ornament  as  John  Mason  Neale  was 
to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of 
England  did  next  to  nothing  for  him.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  that  he  was  offered  the  Provostship 
of  St.  Ninian's,  Perth,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  America  that  he  did  not  die  without 
receiving  his  D.D.  degree.  All  the  prefer- 
ment he  got  from  his  own  Church  was  the 
Wardenship  of  Sackville  College.  Warden 
of  Sackville  College — the  designation  sounds 
well ;  but  the  "  College  "  was  only  an  alms- 
house,  and  the  emoluments  amounted  to 
.£27  per  annum  !  Such  was  the  value  put 
upon  one  whose  hymns  are  known  and  loved 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
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appendix 

(See  page  144) 

THE  Rev.  Thomas  M'William,  M.A.,  New 
Byth,  Aberdeenshire,  author  of  Speakers  for 
God,  etc.,  has  sent  me  the  following  note, 
which,  I  think,  will  be  found  interesting : — 

"  In  reading  St.  Andrew,  my  attention  has 
been  attracted  by  its  notice  of  your  course 
of  lectures,  and  by  your  literary  treatment  of 
Dr.  Matheson's  famous  hymn — particularly 
these  lines  : 

'  I  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 
And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 
Life  that  shall  endless  be.' 

'  Why  red  ? '  In  answer  to  your  suggestive 
query  I  would  call  attention  to  what  has 
long  seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  parallel  in 
Shakespeare.  It  occurs  in  his  Venus  and 
Adonis — the  fifth  stanza  from  the  end  : 

'  By  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kill'd 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight, 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill  W, 
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A   purple *  flower  sprung  up,   chequer'd  with 

white ; 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the 

blood 

Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness 
stood.' 

In  this  myth  we  see  '  life's  glory  dead ' — 
youth,  beauty,  strength,  the  perfection  of 
the  physical,  stricken  in  the  dust,  the 
precious  life-blood  poured  forth ;  but  from 
the  ground,  stained  with  the  life-blood, 
'  there  blossoms  red '  a  ( purple  flower,'  not 
only  resembling,  but  perpetuating  in  a  new 
form  the  life  that  had  vanished. 

There  are  other  classical  instances  similar 
to  that  of  Adonis. 

Then,  again,  take  the  popularly-termed 
'  Calvary  clover,'  with  its  red  or  crimson 
spots,  carrying  with  it  the  same  idea  as  the 
'  purple  flower,'  viz.,  the  blood  of  a  dear  life 
being  perpetuated  in  a  new  and  beautiful 
form. 

1  The  ancient  and  royal  purple,  by  the  way,  was 
a  deep  crimson,  closely  associated  with  the  colour 
of  the  life-blood,  and  the  fit  raiment  of  the  con- 
queror. E.g. — 

'  Who  is  this  that  comes  from  Edom, 
All  His  raiment  stained  with  blood  ?  ' 
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Underneath  the  imagery  of  the  '  purple 
flower '  and  '  Calvary  clover/  we  trace  not 
merely  the  sympathy  of  nature,  but  a  human 
instinct,  old  as  history,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  pulse  of  human  life  so  vital 
that,  even  when  the  life-blood  is  shed  in 
the  dust,  it  does  not  wholly  die  :  it  even 
'  blossoms  red  '  in  new  life.  In  Dr.  Mathe- 
son's  fine  variant  the  idea  is  spiritualised  by 
Christian  faith  and  hope. 

For  this  reading  of  the  lines  in  question 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
'  purple  flower '  of  Shakespeare,  or  even 
'  Calvary  clover,'  had  left  a  lingering  trace 
on  the  memory  of  the  poet.  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  influenced  him  in  the  marvellously 
brief  moments  when  this  noble  hymn  came 
to  him.  It  is  the  distinctive  gift  of  genius, 
however,  to  touch  a  chord  that  stretches 
through  the  ages,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
quite  naturally  the  poet  put  it  '  there 
blossoms  red/  because  he  was  depicting 
new  life  springing  from  death,  and  '  red ' 
is  the  colour  of  the  throbbing  life  that 
heathen  and  Christian  alike  have  believed 
to  contain  a  germ  of  '  life  that  shall  endless 
be.'  " 
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A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still 159 

According  to  Thy  gracious  word 183 

All  hail,  the  power  of  Jesus' name !  160 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell 160 

All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night 123 

Almighty  Father,  hear  our  cry 195 

Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory 183 

Brief  life  is  here  our  portion 233 

Come,  labour  on 162 

Come,  O  Thou  Traveller  unknown 54 

Courage,  brother  !  do  not  stumble  19 

Deathless  principle,  arise  ! 36 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save 19 

Far  from  my  heavenly  home 89 

Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life 163 

For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country 234 

From  Greenland's  icy  mountains 21 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 52 

Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah 20,  54,  70 

Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed 183 

Hark!  hark,  my  soul! 19 

Hark,  my  soul !  it  is  the  Lord 19,20 
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Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing 21 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  ! 18,  23 

How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds 52 

I  do  not  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life  may  be 163 

I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say 19,52 

I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes 70 

Ifthoubut  suffer  God  to  guide  thee 163 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear 212 

I've  found  a  Friend;  O  such  a  Friend  ! 19 

Jerusalem  the  golden 19,  20,  233,  234 

Jesus,  still  lead  on 24,  160,  162 

Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee 19 

Jesus,  these  eyes  have  never  seen 218 

Jesus,  Thou  Joy  of  loving  hearts 219 

Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea 19,  52 

My  God  and  Father,  while  I  stray 52,  163 

Now  thank  we  all  our  God 160 

Now  the  labourer's  task  is  o'er 87 

O  happy  band  of  pilgrims 233,  234 

O  Paradise!  O  Paradise ! 181 

Object  of  my  first  desire 36 

Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past 20 

Part  in  peace :  Christ's  life  was  peace 60 

Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above 89 

Praise,  my  soul,  the  King  of  heaven 89 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height 35,  73 

Rescue  the  perishing 26 

Rest  of  the  weary 19 

Rest,  weary  soul 162 

Saviour,  again  to  Thy  dear  name  we  raise 87 

Stand  up!  stand  up  for  Jesus  ! 212 

Still  on  the  homeward  journey 162 
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Tell  me  the  old,  old  story 19 

The  day  is  past  and  over 234 

The  day  Thou  gavest,  Lord,  is  ended 87 

The  God  of  Abraham  praise 20 

The  Lord's  my  Shepherd,  I'll  not  want 

The  sands  of  time  are  sinking 18 

The  voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden 22,  128 

There  is  a  city  bright 19,  20 

There  is  a  happy  land 21 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  weariness  and  sorrow  162 

Through  the  love  of  God  our  Saviour 163 

"Till  He  come!"  O  let  the  words 195 

We  praise  Thee,  O  God 23 

Whate'er  my  God  ordains  is  right 160,  162 

When  I  survey  life's  varied  scene 163 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 19 

When  sickness  and  disease  invade 36 

Who  is  this  that  comes  from  Edom 240 

Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints 36 
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Bryant,  W.  C., 216 
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